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Che Anti=Slavery Reporter. 


[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, destres to state that he 1s not responsible for 
theviews stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 7s to spread information, and arttcles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible.] 











Cardinal Lavigerie’s Crusade against Slavery. 


A SECOND PETER THE HERMIT has arisen to preach a crusade ; but this time 
it is in the cause of humanity, and not a mere religious sentiment. Cardinal 
LAVIGERIE, Archbishop of Algiers, has avowed his intention of arousing in 
Europe a determination that the abominations and massacres carried on daily 
throughout the greater part of the continent of Africa, by marauding Arabs. 
and their followers, shall cease. His first attempt to arouse the public 
conscience was by means of a discourse delivered in the Church of St. Sulpice, 
Paris, a few weeks ago. The ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY applied to His EMINENCE 
for a copy of this address, which has been forwarded to them with a warm 
letter of interest in the Society’s work, and a hope that during his approaching 
visit to London, he will be able personally to place himself in connection 
with the Society. 

Owing to his long residence in Africa, and his position as head of the 
Catholic Missions on that continent, Cardinal LAvIGERIE has been able to 
obtain most valuable information respecting the Slave-trade. His experience 
has extended over many years, and is doubtless that which is referred to in 
the remarkable book, published, in 1875, by the late JosEpH CoopER, entitled 
“The Lost Continent.” The head of the Central African Vicariate Apostolic 
at that time estimated the annual drain caused by the Slave-trade at one 
million. 

It is sad to find, after so many years, the same authority estimating the 
annual loss in Africa at Two MILLION sous! Vague as these numbers may 
be, owing to the difficulties in obtaining exact information, it is a clear proof 
that the reports of the Catholic missionaries agree with those received from 
various Protestant mission bodies as to the late great development of the 
Slave-trade in Central and Eastern Africa. 

We have pleasure in reprinting a considerable portion of the eloquent 
discourse delivered by Hts Eminence in the Church of St. Sulpice, fragments 
of which have been published in the Continental and English press, 
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THE CARDINAL’s ADDRESS. 
(Translated by Mr. J. V. CRAwForD.) 
“ Where there is neither bond nor free, but Curist ts all, and in all,” 


In his encyclical letter to the Bishops in Brazil, our great Pontiff, Leo XIII., recently 
borrowed these words of St. Paut. 


It is in virtue of this doctrine of the Apostle that he condemned Slavery, demon- 
strating that it could not exist without crime amongst Christians. Inasmuch as all 
men are, by the same tenet, through the image of CuRisT, new Christs, and con- 
sequently brothers, it is sacrilegious for them to seek to oppress one another and to 
deprive each other of their liberty, which is the most precious gift of nature. JEsus 
Curist had already taught this truth when He said that we should be rewarded at the 
last day if we ministered to the captives, because He considers as done to Him what- 
soever we do for the least of them. 

Likewise, in speaking of Slavery as it exists in Africa, Leo XIII., whose words are 
usually so full of moderation and gentleness, can hardly condemn it more energetically. 
He solemnly declares it to be contrary to the Divine Law and to the laws of nature. 
He denounces as infamous and most villainous the traffic in human beings. He 
appeals against it to every Christian, in accents of sorrow and of authority. He does 
not content himself with exhorting them alone, but he, the Father of the great 
Christian family, deseeches them to stop it, to prohibit it, to suppress it, in fact, in the 
regions where it predominates. 

It was thus that the successor of so many Pontiffs spoke at Rome a few weeks 
since, Pontiffs who have never ceased to implore pity, mercy, and justice for the victims 
of a servitude doubly impious. 

I publicly thanked him in the name of our Bishops and Priests in Africa at the 
time of the publication of his Encyclical, and His Holiness, rightly interpreting my 
sentiments, has been pleased to charge me with preaching this new crusade. It was 
indeed a charge, which in unison with others, was calculated to appal my feebleness, 
but how could I refuse to accept it at the hands of the Vicar of Jesus Curist, and not 
to consider it the highest honour of a life drawing near to its close! 

I begin this mission in the same church in which I was ordained nearly half a 
century ago, accepting as a favourable omen that I now do so, for the first time, in the 
midst of those of whom I may say, like the Apostle, “That their faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world.” 

I do not purpose, however, to deliver a studied discourse ; it would neither suit 
my convictions nor answer your expectations. The arts of eloquence, I have often 
remarked, do not suit an old missionary. I shall therefore simply tell you at this 
conference, what Slavery, which is becoming more horrible every day, really is in the 
interior of Africa, and what measures may be adopted to try and abolish it. 

By his Encyclical Zn plurimis, Leo XIII., has just opened the third solemn struggle 
which the Church has always maintained against Slavery. 

His EMINENCE then describes the early efforts of the Church to fight 
against Pagan Slavery ; and later, in the middle ages, to denounce the cruelties 
of the fearful African Slave-trade, which had sprung up after the discovery 
of America. 

He continues :— 

Thanks to the noble philanthropy of England, France, and the United States of 
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America, the Slave-trade received its death-blow through the establishment of cruisers, 
and Slavery disappeared in one colony after another. A great empire still retained it, 
viz., Brazil. It was reserved for LEo XIII. to see it surrender to his prayers ; and for 
the noble Prince whose life, as a just requital, Gop has preserved, to see his name 
immortalised. 

But, whilst Slavery in America was gradually becoming extinguished, cries of 
despair, every day increasing, could be heard arising from the centre of Africa. 
American, Belgian, and English explorers revealed these cries to us. 

Slavery had no doubt always existed in these regions, but never to the same extent 
as to-day, for it threatens henceforward to depopulate the country. 

‘ This is what the civilised world does not yet fully know, and it is what the Vicar 
-of Jesus Curist wishes it should be made aware of, and which I want to impress upon 
you in my double capacity as Pastor and Father of so many poor creatures. 

It is only within a few years that I have become thoroughly acquainted with the 
facts. I had already spent over ten years in North Africa without having received any 
other information than vague rumours regarding such infamous proceedings. At last, 
ten years ago, I was enabled to send my own children, the missionaries of Algiers, to 
the heart of the equatorial provinces, which are as yet almost unknown. They are the 
only Frenchmen who, up to the present time, have penetrated and settled in these 
distant parts. It is now ten years that they suffer from all the ills consequent upon a 
murderous climate, and all sorts of fatigue and privations, but their hardest martyrdom 
is to witness helplessly the sufferings of the peoples they went to evangelise, and who 
-are perishing before their eyes. It is through them that I have learnt the lamentable 
fate to which the negroes of the great lakes, pursued and hunted like wild beasts, are 
being consigned by the Slave-traders. I would have liked, from the very first, to have 
‘denounced it to the whole world, seeing no other way of saving so many victims, than 
by one of those movements of universal reprobation which carry everything before it. 
I hesitated nevertheless. I asked myself whether my revelations, by exciting the 
animosity of those whose violence I was about to denounce, would not consign my 
‘sons to prompt and certain death, and therefore deprive the negroes of the support they 
might expect from them. 

But times have changed. Explorers have multiplied in number. Many have 
written details, and if their recitals have not told all—because a traveller passing through 
‘cannot see so much as those who live in the country—still they have torn away the 
veil, so that it can never be replaced. Moreover, Europe has now turned her eyes 
towards Africa, and the Powers are now engaged in dividing that continent. What was 
not possible ten years ago is possible to-day. One may hope to see, notwithstanding 
‘their divisions, what MONTESQUIEU called, in the time of the Slave-trade, “ A league of 
mercy and pity.” This is not only my vow, it is that of the Head of the Church, and 
this is why after the .time of silence, because there was then no hope, now comes the 
‘time to speak out. 


THE. CARDINAL here narrated the atrocities committed by the Arabs in 
order to relieve themselves from the expense and trouble of feeding those 
victims who showed signs of being unable to continue the march to the coast. 
These “tender mercies of the cruel” will be found reported in the Address 
which His Eminence subsequently delivered in Prince’s Hall, London. 


At last the miserable survivors reach the market to which they have been driven. 
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Often it is the half, the third, sometimes even a smaller proportion of the number 
which originally started. There commence scenes of a different character, but not less 
odious. The captured negroes are exposed for sale like cattle, their feet, their hands,. 
their teeth, and every member of their body being inspected in turn, to see what 
service may be expected from them. Their value is discussed before them as if they 
were beasts of burden, and, when the price is fixed, they belong body and soul to the 
purchaser. Nothing is now respected; neither the bonds of kindred, for fathers, 
mothers and children are separated from each other without pity, in spite of their cries 
and lamentations—nor modesty itself, for they are forced to submit to the most 
shameful exactions. In short, their lives are at the disposal of their owners. Nobody 
is obliged, in Central Africa, to account for the punishments, or the death of their 
Slaves. 
Wuat LIVINGSTONE SAID. 


To sum it all up, the courageous and noble LIvINGSTONE who had himself been an 
eye-witness for many years of these inhuman undertakings, has written these lines, 
which I beg you to consider :— 

“When I gave an account of the Slave-trade on the East Coast of Africa, I kept 
considerably within bounds, which was necessary to prevent my being accused of 
exaggeration ; but, to speak frankly the subject is not one which admits of exaggera- 
tion, to amplify the evils of this frightful commerce is simply impossible. The scenes. 
which I have witnessed, the every-day incidents of this traffic, are so horrible that I 
try continually to chase them from my thoughts, but in vain. The most painful 
recollections are effaced by time, but the fearful scenes which I have seen keep. 
reappearing, and at night I wake up startled and horrified at the vividness cf the 
picture.” 

But it is here only the general aspect of these mournful scenes, our fathers have 
been witnesses of still more horrible details. They have seen these monsters boiling 
with rage because their prey was about to escape, draw their swords with which they can 
cut off a head at a single blow, and lop off, first an arm, and then a foot of their victims, 
and seizing these limbs thrown them on the verge of some neighbouring forest, calling 
out to the terrified troop, “there goes to attract the leopard which will come and teach 
you to march.” 

At other times (and I say this for those who deny the possibility of some day 
elevating this oppressed race) before the prospect of such shame and suffering, the wild 
spirit of these people has shown forth in the highest degree. Women thus captured, 
torn from their husbands and their children, only to become the victims of debauchery,. 
have seized a poisoned spear and have plunged it into their own bosoms. 


TuHEsE Horrors Go ON Day sy Day. 


This is, I repeat, what is occurring at this moment at fifty places in the interior of 
equatorial Africa. This is how the Moslem Slave-traders, trampling under foot all 
human laws, the Divine laws, and the laws of nature, not only create these unutterable 
miseries, but prepare with the least possible delay the destruction of the inhabitants. 
and villages of the interior of Africa, to leave it a vast desert. 

I exaggerate nothing, and I can only repeat, with LivinGsrone, that no description 
can come up to the reality when one treats of the African Slave-trade. I repeat what 
my children write me they have seen, and what has been already told by the most 
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reliable explorers, English and Americans, Protestants and Catholics. Never has any 
part of the globe witnessed such sacrilegious excesses. ® ° . ° 

Ever since this traffic has been in the hands of Moslem Polygamists, the bestial 
lust of the chiefs has extended itself without restraint. Such men as MrTesa, and now 
MUANGA, the powerful King of Uganda, have been known to have, at one and the same 
time, as many as twelve hundred wives. Even the poorest have several. In the 
interior of Africa the price of Slaves is not of a nature to discourage these passions. 
At certain places, several women are now exchanged for a goat, a child for a parcel of 
salt. There is nothing astonishing in this—the goat must be reared ; the salt has to 
be brought from afar ; whilst all that has to be done as regards the women and children 
is to seize them and to bind them. Things have arrived at such a pass as is not to be 
found in any other history. Man, in the interior of Africa, is often used as money for 
the smallest purchases, in the place of any other currency, even the shells of the lakes 
or of the sea. 

Oh, what sacrilegious contempt! Oh, what corruption engendered by cupidity ! 
‘Can one think of it without shuddering, and without cursing those who treat human 
nature in this manner, and reduce it to a level even lower than brute beasts ? 


His EMINENCE here enters into the question of annual loss of life in 
Africa, from the evidence of travellers and missionaries, many of whom we 
have already quoted. He agrees with the estimate already given by LiviNc- 
STONE Of half a million human lives sacrificed annually in Africa through the 
Slave-trade, and believes that the numbers who are sold, or die, may be put 
down at TWO MILLIONS annually. 


This deduction does not astonish one when my children write me that not a single 
«lay passes without a caravan of Slaves crossing Lake Tanganyika. Also, that when they 
arrived, ten years ago, at the frontiers of Manyema, the most populous province near 
them, it was completely covered with villages and farms ; while now, the Slave-traders 
of Tipo-Tipo have converted the greater portion of this region—as large as one-third 
of France—into a sterile desert, where the only trace of its former inhabitants is to be 
found in the bones of the dead. 


How CAN THE TRADE BE STOPPED ? 


In Part II. of his admirable discourse, the CARDINAL enters upon the 
question of how the Slave-trade, and its accompanying horrors, is to be 
stopped. The first requisite is the employment of mora/ influence with 
Mohammedan rulers, and in this he has our hearty support. 


But I repeat that charity, however great, will not suffice to save Africa. It 
requires a more speedy, more decided, and more efficacious remedy. Our Holy Father 
the Pops, after appealing to charity, then appeals to force, but a pacific force, which 
would be employed not for attack but for defence. He addresses himself for that 
purpose to all Christian states. They can indeed do much by using their moral 
influence with the Moslem princes, on whom all these African Slave-traders depend, 
and by holding them responsible for the continuation of these infamies, Our 
missionaries echo this appeal, and they declare that the Slave-traders can only be 
stopped by force. 
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The eloquent preacher next appeals to the Secular arm, and gives an 


account of an old officer of the Pontifical Zouaves, who is consecrating his life- 


to training the natives to resist the attacks of the Slave-hunters. This is the 
plan, it may be remembered, which the late GENERAL GORDON proposed to 


himself when he had arranged to go out to the Congo, and penetrate into the. 


country between that river and the Nile, through which STaNLey has, we 


trust, lately passed. This method of teaching the natives to defend their 


wives and families against the piratical attacks of Slave-hunters appears to us 


much more feasible than the scheme afterwards proposed by His EMINENCE of 


sending bands of European volunteers to fight against the Slave-traders. 
This method of dealing with the question does not commend itself to our 
judgment. We cannot approve of military expeditions into the heart of 
Africa, even for philanthropic purposes, not only because of its demoralising 
effects upon the natives, and on the white men themselves, but also because 
of the deadly effects of the African climate, which would speedily more than 
decimate any European force. 


CONCLUSION. 


The discourse concludes with the following eloquent appeal, which we. 


heartily commend to the serious attention of our readers. 


Permit me only, before leaving this pulpit, to make to all of you a request. The 
triumph of any cause depends on its popularity. Assist me then to make it known. 
Repeat far and wide the details which I have given you. To those who have an 
influential voice, or who may have the control of any of the mediums which help to 
form and direct public opinion, I venture more especially to address my prayer. 
Journalists, who is there among you who has not, in a mission of such delicacy and 
importance as yours is, committed some fault which it is necessary to efface ? Whatever 
may be your opinions—for here I address myself to all without distinction, provided 
they have any love for humanity, liberty, and justice—the mercy which you show in 
helping the poor negroes will be some day repaid to yourself by the Giver of infinite 
justice, mercy, and forgiveness. 

It is stated, in the Acts of the Apostles, that when Sr. PAUL was preaching in Asia 
Minor, he saw in a vision a man of Macedonia, who, on the other side of the sea-shore, 
standing up in the attitude of a supplicant, addressed him this petition: “Come over 
and help us.” It is the prayer which I address to you now in the name of the Slaves 


of Africa! Christians of Europe, cross the sea which separates us, and come to our: 


aid! Sr. Pau acceded to the request which was addressed to him. He delivered in 
Macedonia the souls held captive under the yoke of sin. Pass, then, towards the 


country of the negroes ; pass over, some by your acts of charity, others by the strength. 
of your arms, and rescue these people, laying under the shadow of death, and under - 


the still sadder dar :ness of Slavery. 
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Anti-Slavery Crusade. 
GREAT MEETING IN LONDON. 


IN continuation of the European Crusade against the African Slave- 
trade, which he had so eloquently commenced in Paris, HIs EMINENCE 
‘CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, Archbishop of Algiers and Carthage, addressed 
a Meeting of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
on Tuesday, July 31st. 

Although the Society had only had four clear days to make the 
necessary arrangements, there was a crowded and enthusiastic meeting. 
Earl GRANVILLE, K.G., kindly consented to preside, and amongst those 
present were: His Eminence Cardinal MANNING, Bishop BRINKART, 
Bishop SMYTHIES (of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa), 
Monsignor TALBOT, Rev. HORACE WALLER (companion of LIVING- 
STONE), Sir JOHN KENNAWAY, Bart., M.P. ; Sir F. J. GOLDSMID, K.C.S.1.; 
Sir JOHN Kirk, G.C.M.G. (late Consul-General at Zanzibar), and 
Lapy Kirk; Mr. H. ANSTRUTHER, M.P.; the Rt. Hon. H. E. CHIL- 
DERS, M.P.; Dr. LEITNER; J. G. ALEXANDER, LL.B.; J. D. HILTON; 
Canon ELLISON, Mr. PERCY BUNTING, Mr. H. J. WILSON, M.P.; 
Commander CAMERON, R.N.; Dr. Cust, Mr. EDMUND STURGE, Rev, 
LAURENCE SCOTT (late of Nyassa), W. EWING (African Lakes Company), 
Hy. GURNEY, JAS. LONG, W. H. WYLDE, C.M.G.; A. B. WYLDE 
(Suakim), STAFFORD ALLEN, EDWARD HARRISON, D. MACKENZIE, 
F, W. Fox, C. HANCOCK, B. M. ALLEN, CHARLES H. ALLEN (Secretary), 
J. E. TEALL. 

Several Roman Catholic priests and clergymen of all denominations 
were present, and it was reported that HIs MAJESTY THE KING OF 
THE BELGIANS occupied a seat in the body of the hall. Letters and 
messages of sympathy were sent by the Archbishops of CANTERBURY and 
YORK, the Bishop of LONDON, Canon LIDDON, the Baroness BURDETT- 
CouTTs and Mr. BURDETT-CouTTs. Sir T. FOWELL BUXTON, Bart., 
forwarded a telegram to Earl GRANVILLE expressing his keen regret 
that magisterial and other public duties, to which he was specially 
pledged, prevented him from being present on this interesting occasion. 
He recalled with pleasure the hearty manner in which POPE GREGORY 
XVI. had co-operated with his grandfather, the first Sir FOWELL 
BUXTON, in condemning the Slave-trade and Slavery. 

A great many ladies attended the meeting, and appeared to take 
much interest in the proceedings. Although the principal address was 
in French, it was evident that a great portion of the assembly was able 
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to follow His EMINENCE, whose powerful voice and singularly clear 
diction rendered this particularly easy. ° 

The press, generally, has taken a very friendly notice of the Crusade 
which the Cardinal has come to preach: in England and throughout 
Europe. We reproduce the following descriptive account of the 
Meeting from the , 

Daily News. 

When Lord GRANVILLE yesterday afternoon called upon the large meet- 
ng at Prince’s Hall, to give a cordial welcome to CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, “the 
illustrious representative of the Anti-Slavery cause in North Africa,” there 
went forth a burst of applause that was worthy of the countrymen of 
CLarKsSoN and WILBERFORCE. Round about, the speaker on the platform 
were many who bore the honoured names of leaders in our great Anti-Slavery 
struggle. Some of these, Mr. SturGE for example, who succeeded to the 
chair when Lord GRANVILLE was compelled later on by the debate on the 
County Government Bill in the Lords to hurry away, were old enough to 
have caught in early years many an echo of those stirring times. But the 
spectacle of a French Cardinal on the platform of an English Anti-Slavery 
meeting must have seemed to them something strange, and not a little 
significant of the softening down of that religious antagonism which has in 
the past condemned nations to carry out some of the noblest enterprises of 


_ philanthropy apart, and with little sympathy with each other’s efforts. Still 


more strange must it have been to them to behold the venerable Cardinal 
standing forth to plead in the French language, and with all the fire and 
passion of a true apostle, a veritable crusade on behalf of the African races 
enduring at the hands of the infamous traffickers in human beings sufferings 
beyond the power of human lips to tell. 

-Premising that he was not a politician, but only a humble servant of 
religion, humanity, and justice, and apologising both for speaking in French, 
and for some lack of command even of his native tongue due to long sojourn- 
ing as a missionary in remote lands, where for nearly a quarter of a century 
he was accustomed to speak ‘‘ many strange languages,” the Cardinal wrought 
his audience to a pitch of enthusiasm by an eloquent reference to the labours 
of “ Christian England,” who, by her great initiative in this field had “carried 
the other nations of the civilised world in her train.’’ He then told of the 
feelings with which, since his arrival among us the other day, he had halted 
in Westminster Abbey before the modest tomb of LivinGsTONE, and was 
reminded once more of the touching last words of that noblest of England’s 
illustrious band of African explorers. An effective point was here made by 
turning to Commander CAMERON, who sat behind him, to tell him that he 
came not to undertake the needless task of awakening in English hearts a 
horror of Slavery, but only in the simple character of a witness. In modest 
words he told of how he began, by pleading “ at the foot of the Pops,” the 
missionary work to which he had resolved to devote his life, and sketched 
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the formation of the famous French Missionary Society, known as ‘The 
White Fathers,” which started with only three devoted young disciples, the 
oldest of whom was under twenty-seven. Now the band numbers three 
hundred, and can boast of eleven martyrs, whose blood has dyed the African 
sands, while fifty others have perished, broken down with hardships. 

But the main purpose of the oration was not to denounce the Slave- 
markets, but rather to track Slavery to its source, and to point out a practical 
mode of suppressing it. The most striking portion of the discourse, next to 
the final stirring appeal to the English people to take heart and believe that 
it is possible—nay, not very difficult to destroy the traffic once and for all, 
was that which was devoted to a description of the raids of the ivory hunters 
on the peaceful villages and fertile countries of the interior. The great roads 
of the Sahara, often covered and obliterated with the blown sands, are, he 
told his hearers, to be traced by the bones of Slaves who have dropped out of 
the ranks or been brutally slaughtered as feeble and useless by the Slave- 
drivers on their long marches down to the coast. Much of these horrors he 
attributed to the prevailing theories of the Arabs, regarding the relations of 
the blacks with other races, the Cardinal’s observations on these matters 
indicating that he is far from sharing the optimistic views of Canon Taytor, 
regarding the civilising and humanising influences of Mohammedanism in. 
Africa. In illustration of these passages the Cardinal created some sensation 
by producing a hideous instrument of wood with a double fork and straps at 
each end made for yoking together by the neck of two men Slaves, the 
women and the children being left to walk in the dismal procession. 

The practical part of the oration was reached when the Cardinal pointed 
to the marvels that had been effected by his countryman JouBERT, by STANLEY, 
and by “that great man Emin Pasua,” by the mere aid of a few black 
recruits ; and declared his conviction, founded on: his own personal knowledge 
of the peoples and the countries, that it is possible, with only five hundred 
resolute Europeans, to “cut the roots” of the accursed Slave-traffic, and 
secure peace and prosperity for the unhappy people of Africa. 

This, in brief, is the “ crusade” which Cardinal LAvIGERIE has comme among 
us to proclaim. It was on behalf of this “little war” that he exhorted the 
people of England, who “ give four or five times more to this cause than all 
other nations,” to put still more power into the hands of the BRiTIsH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society. The Cardinal concluded with a stirring 
appeal to all women present to bring their influence to bear on husbands, 
fathers, and brothers to exert themselves in the great cause of “ liberty, 
humanity, and justice.” 


THE ADDRESSES. 


In opening the proceedings, Earl GRANVILLE said the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society had done him the great honour of putting him in the chair of this 
important, though somewhat hastily summoned, meeting. He regretted that 
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he should not be able to hold it long, because the principal bill of this Session 
stood for second reading in the House of Lords that afternoon. But he ought 
not to say “regret,” because it was incorrect, for Mr. SrurGE, clothed with all 
the authority which his name and his labours, during a long and honourable 
life in the Anti-Slavery cause, had given him, would take his place. He was 
not quite sure that the fact of a member of the Society of Friends presiding 
over a meeting graced by Cardinal Archbishops, by Bishops, and distinguished 
Ministers of all denominations, and laymen representing different shades of 
politics and different religious persuasions, whether that did not accentuate 
the fact that while there were things on which they differed, they all agreed, 
cordially agreed, that Slavery and the Slave-trade were contrary to the law 
of natural and revealed religion, and hateful in the sight of that Gop who 
was Providence to all. They had been summoned there to hear what 
Cardinal Laviceriz, the Archbishop of Algiers, and the Roman Catholic 
Primate of Africa—or to call him by a name which he preferred, that of an 
old French missionary—could tell them with regard to Slavery in Africa. 
He did not believe that the Cardinal would think it necessary to inculcate 
upon them the abstract iniquity of Slavery and the Slave-trade, for he 
thought they could justly claim that in so doing he would be preaching to 
converts. It was quite true that some time ago the English, in opening up 
lucrative and large markets, did give an enormous stimulus to the Slave-trade 
which, from time immemorial, had existed in Africa, but during a hundred 
years they might claim to have done something to wipe out that reproach 
ever since the memorable day when, under a tree at Holwood, Mr. 
WILBERFORCE gave to Mr. Pitr the famous pledge which he so nobly 
afterwards redeemed. He thought his Eminence would wish to speak to 
them of the increase of the Slave-trade in the centre and the east of Africa, 
thus confirming the sad information which had been received from our 
explorers, from our shipowners, and also from her Majesty’s Consuls. He 
thought and he hoped that he would speak of the best means of combating 
this gigantic evil. He believed they would agree with him in thinking it 
would be perfectly absurd for us Englishmen, who, chiefly by individual 
enterprise, have got possession of all the most favoured spots in the uncivilised 
world, should be jealous of any other European nation desirous of increasing 
its opportunities of promoting civilisation. Belgium, France, Germany, 
together with ourselves, had lately been pursuing more actively that policy, 
and as a consequence of that policy we were in possession of greater rights, 
and not only greater rights, but also of greater responsibilities ; and there 
was reason to believe that the enlightened nations which he had just 
mentioned felt with them the weight of that responsibility. In 1815, at the 
Congress of Vienna, there was a strong condemnation passed of the Slave- 
trade. In 1822, at the Conference of Verona, the DukE oF WELLINGTON, 
acting under the instructions of his Government, in vain tried to have the 
Slave-trade declared to be piracy. At the Congress at Berlin, our plenipo- 
tentiaries found it impossible to bring forward the question at all, but he was 
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not aware that at this moment there was any obstacle to these nations coming 
together, and in a friendly and serious consultation trying to arrive at the 
most judicious method of putting an end to, or greatly diminishing, the 
horrors, which, he was afraid, far exceeded those of the former transoceanic 
traffic. But he was afraid he was deviating into a speech, whereas his duty 
was to be brief. There were behind him men who could speak with extra- 
ordinary authority on this great question, and he trusted they should create 
many opportunities in which this burning question should be discussed in all 
its details ; but forthe moment their object was chiefly to give a welcome to 
the illustrious representative of the French Anti-Slavery cause, and to obtain 
from him that which he was able and willing to impart to them. (Cheers.) 
The Cardinal had begged him most unnecessarily to make his excuses for 
speaking in his own tongue. He had assured him that whatever difficulty 
we might find in wielding that wonderful instrument for the expression of 
thought, the French language, we should all be able to follow without 
difficulty one who was famous not only for the eloquence and weight, but for 
the clearness of his utterances. (Cheers.) 





CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, who was most enthusiastically received, then 
addressed the meeting in French in an eloquent speech, a corrected copy 


of which, published for HIS EMINENCE at the Offices of the African 
Mission in Paris, has been kindly forwarded to us by him for publication. 
The greater portion of this will be found below. 


ADDRESS OF CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 
(Translated by C. H. ALLEN.) 


My Lorp, allow me to thank you for the extreme kindness of your 
opening words. It will be one of the most precious remembrances of my life 
to have been presented to this meeting by a man whose name is an honour to 
England, both in his own country and before all the Governments of the 
civilised world. (Afplause.) Allow me also to thank my eminent colleague, 
Cardinal MANNING, for the support given me this day by his presence and his 
name, which make so venerable the remembrances of a noble life consecrated 
entirely to the services of his country, and to those of the Church of which he 
is the pastor. (Afpplause.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen.—It is not as a political man that I present myself 
before you to-day. I have never concerned myself, and I do not concern myself 
at the present moment with any interest excepting that of the souls of men, 
of humanity, and of religion. I do not come as an orator. Absorbed for nearly 
a quarter of a century in the works of my ministry in a half savage continent, 
I have almost forgotten my mother tongue. I have to-day the double regret 
of not having learnt your language and only being able to communicate to 
you the sentiments with which I am animated by the accent of my-.voice, and 
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{as has just been so gracefully said) by the bonds of affection which attach me 
to those of your brethren who come each year in great numbers to enjoy our 
Algerian sun. (Applause.) Iam only an old pastor, half broken down by 
fatigue and the weight of years, who desires to plead before you the cause of a 
part of his flock given over to the most frightful tortures, and threatened by 
complete destruction. 

I am now going to speak to you on the horrors of African Slavery. Twice 
already I have solemnly denounced it—the first time in Rome at the feet of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, the noble Lko XIII., my father, as he is that of all 
Christians ; the second time in France, my native land ; and this double duty 
of filial respect and of patriotism being accomplished, it is towards you that I 
turn—the Christians of England. Notwithstanding all that separates us, I 
am sure, in advance, that our sentiments will be the same in a cause which is 
that of humanity, of justice, and of liberty. (Prolonged applause.) 

I come to you because you were the first to declare war against West 
Indian Slavery, which, for three centuries, had oppressed millions of human 
creatures cruelly torn from Africa. It was sustained by all the sophistries of 
covetousness, and appeared to be invincible. It is you—it is your fathers— 
who, undaunted by every obstacle, undertook the task of destroying it. The 
world knows the names of those writers who led the noble crusade, and the 
statesmen who secorded them—the names of WILBERFORCE, of CLARKSON, of 
Buxton. (Applause.) I do not forget, in pronouncing this last name, that, he 
was one of the founders of your Society, of that League against Slavery under 
whose auspices we are at the present moment united here. For more than 
half a century this Society has nobly fought for this holy cause. It has lately 
celebrated its triumph in seeing, first Cuba and then Brazil, yield to those 
ideas and feelings which, in concert with the writers of France and the United 
States, it has disseminated throughout the world. Therefore, in the words of 
the proverb, which is common to us all, ‘‘NosiessE Os.icE,’’ and therefore 
England, who has done everything for the destruction of Colonial Slavery, 
cannot fail to interest herself in African Slavery, which is a hundred times 
more horrible. She it is, moreover, who, by the reports of her explorers, has 
first raised this new question. They have been the first to bring to Europe 
a description of the atrocities which were carried on unknown to her in the 
heart of the Dark Continent. 

After having abolished Slavery in America, after having established inthe 
Red Sea and in the Indian Ocean cruisers to prevent the transport of Slaves 
into Asia, the zeal of the nations of Christendom grew cold. The general 
indignation which had forced the hand of princes in opposing the Slave-traders 
had grown lukewarm. They no longer seemed to remember that Slavery 
still existed upon the earth. They forgot even Mohammedan Slavery, which, 
in countries even nearer to us, still continued under a form which seemed 
less cruel, when, suddenly, about 15 years ago, your explorers made known to 
us that it reigned with an indescribable fury in the hitherto unknown centre 
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ofour Africa. They reported it, and they asked the Christian world to 
intervene in favour of the unfortunate creatures who, although they have not 
the same faith as ourselves, are, like us, the creatures of Gop. 

At the head of those who declared this new war stands the intrepid, the 
noble Livincstonr. (Loud applause.) I desired, in my capacity of an old 
African, to visit the tomb of this great explorer within the walls of West- 
minster Abbey. You have buried him in the midst of your greatest men ; 
you were right, for LivINGsTONE, by his courage, by his great intelligence, by 
the self-denial of his life, is the glory of this age and of your country, 
(Prolonged applause.) But if you are the inheritors of his glory you ought 
also to be the executors of his last vows. Thus it is that with an emotion that 
made the tears rise to my eyes, I read those last words which his hand had 
written, and which England has caused to be engraven upon his tomb by the 
order of her Government :— 


‘ All I can add in my loneliness is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come down 
on every one, American, English, or Turk, who will help to heal 
the open sore of the world.” (Applause.) 


I thank you for this applause ; it is for me the augury of success in our 
common efforts. (Renewed applause.) 

However, Iam not here merely to solicit your pity and to call to mind the 
obligations that such a past imposes upon you. I come here to make an 
appeal to your justice ; for England, by the new empires which she has 
founded or conquered in Africa, has contracted, in regard to them, sacred 
obligations. 

Such are the reasons of my confidence; but before entering into the midst 
of my subject, I have to rectify a word that I said to you at the beginning. I 
said that I came to plead the cause of the poor blacks. This expression. does 
not answer exactly to my thoughts. I withdraw it for a double reason. 

First, because the cause of the Slaves has no need to be pleaded before 
English Christians ; it has already gained a place in their hearts. (Prolonged 
applause.) 

Secondly, because this cause has been pleaded with an eloquence which 
nothing can surpass, by the facts themselves, and by the recital of them which 
has been made by your explorers. 

It is not advocates that Africa requires ; it is simply witnesses, and it is as 
a new witness that I appear before you. I do not propose, then, to recall 
what you already know from your own writers or those of Germany. I have 
no intention to repeat their reports, nor the sentiments which they inspire ; 
but, in the face of such horrors, one may feel inclined to doubt their truth, 
and LivinGsToNE himself expressed a fear that they would accuse him of 
exaggeration. But to doubt in such a cause is to lose it, for doubt brings 
hesitation, and hesitation at this moment is the destruction of the interior of 
Africa. If we allow the massacre of its inhabitants to continue, there will be 
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no longer anything to do. What is necessary is to bring conviction to minds, 
and to render this conviction unshakable, to produce fresh witnesses agreeing 
with the first. I come here, then, to add my testimony about that part of 
Africa whose evangelisation is entrusted to me. But this testimony is not 
only mine. I have, in the regions of which I am going to speak to you, a 
legion of eye-witnesses ; they are named, in the popular language of Africa, 
“THE WHITE FaTHERS OF ALGERIA.” (Applause.) 

When IJarrived in that country (now twenty years ago), I saw that, instead 
of confining my ministry to Mussulman countries, hitherto almost inaccessible 
to the Gospel, it was necessary to penetrate into the interior amongst the 
heathen peoples, and that, however great my strength might be, I must 
succumb if I undertook such an enterprise alone. I therefore gathered round 
me young men animated with the purest Apostolic fire. They were bound 
by oaths which obliged them to live the life of the natives, and to suffer for 
them even unto death. There were only three at the commencement, but it 
is the glory of our human nature that heroism, like evil, is contagious. There 
are now three hundred (aff/ause) of divers titles—Fathers, Brothers, Novices, 
or Auxiliaries—three hundred living, one hundred are dead—and they are 
the most glorious. Eleven among them shed their blood as martyrs; the 
rest succumbed to the climate, to sickness, privation, fatigue. If I speak thus 
before you, it is not a mere sentiment of pity—which would be unworthy—it 
is in order to give the seal of their sacrifice to their testimony, so as not to 
allow any doubt to exist about the horrors which they revealed to us. 

I remember the words of a Christian philosopher of my country, who, 
speaking of the foundation of Christianity, and the objections levelled against 
its history, replied by giving this simple and sublime reason for the reality of 
the martyrdom of the Apostles and the Evangelists : ‘‘One must believe,” 
said PascaL, “in witnesses who allow themselves to be massacred.” It is 
the recital of witnesses who allowed themselves to be massacred that I am 
going to repeat to you to-day, in addition to what you already know. 
(Applause.) 

To avoid confusion, and to show clearly the part of Africa to which this 
testimony relates, it is necessary to tell you first of all in what regions my 
missionaries are established. They have occupied, for the last ten years, the 
Sahara and the region of the great lakes—from the sources of the Nile to the 
south of Tanganyika—as well as the Belgian Upper Congo. It is from there 
that they report to me, and it is about those immense regions that I wish to 
speak to you, leaving to travellers or missionaries who have been in other 
parts of the Continent to instruct Europe as to what they seethere. Speaking 
first of all of the Missionaries of the Sahara, they bear testimony (notwith- 
standing what others may have said to the contrary) that Slavery exists on 
the same large scale as formerly, in all the northern countries of Africa which 
are south of the European portions. Slave hunts in these countries are 
carried on as far as the sources of the Niger, in all regions where negroes 
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have not yet submitted to the rites of the Mussulman religion. The sale of 
Slaves. takes place publicly in all Mohammedan provinces. Thus all the 
towns of the interior of Morocco have markets for the Slave caravans which 
arrive. A few years ago, scarcely five, these markets existed in all the towns 
of the sea-board, and even in Tangier, in sight of your colony of Gibraltar. 
If they have been obliged since then to take refuge in the cities of the 
interior, you know to whom it is due ; (turning and pointing to Mr. Allen, the 
Secretary) it is due to the ANTI-SLAVERY Society, which invites us here 
to-day, and which, by its eloquent and indignant remonstrances, compelled 
these infamous merchants, at any rate, to conceal their work. (Prolonged 
applause. ) 

But in the interior the markets still continue, and you see the 
Mohammedans supplying themselves openly many times in each year with 
these miserable human chattels. The same thing goes on in the oases of the 
Sahara ; that is to say, in all those on the frontiers of Algeria, of Tunis, of 
Tripoli, and even as far as Egypt. 

In truth (and not to say anything inexact, to which Iam compelled by my 
character as a witness), domestic Slavery has not in this region the character 
of constant butchery which exists, as I will prove to you, upon the high 
plateau in the centre of Africa. Once purchased and received into the interior 
of Mussulman families, they are treated with tolerable consideration—it is to 
the interest of the masters not to take the lives of their Slaves, which have 
cost them so dear on account of the distance from which they have been 
brought. 

Perhaps, also, the vicinity of Europeans has a restraining influence upon 
the Slave dealers—they would fear that the groans and the cries of the victims 
might reach our ears. 

But a special condition gives to this trans-Saharian trade an atrocious 
character. It is the transit across the desert, which requires whole months 
for caravans, encumbered by numbers of women and children. A terrible 
journey! where they have to march on foot over hot sands, under a burning 
sun, through a country where food is often absent, and water still more scarce. 
There is sufficient for the Slave merchants, but the women and the children 
are only allowed enough to keep them from dying, for they would frustrate, 
by dying, the hope of gain which their persecutors look for. 

The Touaregs are the most frequent purveyors of these troops of human 
beings. Their hearts are as hard as the iron of their lances, and a handful of 
raw sorghum each evening, with a drop of water, are all that they give to the 
Slaves who travel, carrying the horrible Slave yoke. If anyone falls it is 
instant death—the experienced eye of the merchant can judge whether his 
victim is likely to escape from him by death before the end of the journey. 
If he feel sure of this, he finishes him off with one blow of his club—the 
hyenas and the jackals will come and devour their flesh, leaving blanched 
skeletons to mark the road to the markets of Morocco or Fez. 
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But the Slave-trade in the Sahara and the northern provinces, of which 
Timbuctoo is the centre, is nothing in comparison with that of the high 
plateaux of the interior. It is of that, above all, that I wish to speak to you. 
It is there that our missionaries are, at this moment, witnesses of the facts 
which agonise a whole Continent. Twenty years ago little was known of 
the heart of Africa. It was spoken of as an inhospitable and sterile desert ; 
it is found, on the contrary (and my missionaries confirm it each day) that it 
is the most beautiful portion, the richest and the most happy of the Continent ; 
it had only been judged of from the sea-board, where, in reality, the climate 
is unhealthy, often mortal, and work is difficult—almost impossible—for the 
European. Ancient traditions, whose traces go back as far as HEsiop and 
HERODOTUS seem to say that the interior of Africa did not resemble its border, 
and what showed this to be the case is the existence of its great rivers, the 
Niger, the Congo, the Zambesi, and, above all, the Nile, which excited justly 
the curiosity and the conjecture of geographers, of historians, of philosophers. 
They were not deceived (as it has been afterwards proved) regarding the 
importance of these mysterious waters. 

Beyond the lowlands of the coast it is proved that the centre of Africa 
rises up in two plateaux, the first rising from 2,000 to 3,000 English feet 
above the sea ; beyond that another immense plateau, thousands of miles in 
length, and rising for another 2,000 to 3,000 feet, giving a total altitude of 
from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea. These two plateaux inundated each 
year, at certain times—by torrential rains, from the clouds coming in from the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans contain constellations of great lakes, or rather of 
interior seas—immense reservoirs which nature has dug. From these seas, or 
great lakes, flow the four great rivers of Africa, with their innumerable 
affluents, rendering these countries so beautiful and fertile. Some persons of 
a lively imagination, assisted by the fact of there being four great rivers, have 
even tried to recognise in this country the ancient terrestrial Paradise. The 
height above the sea moderates the heat of the sun—on the banks of Nyanza 
and Tanganyika, the heat of the day seldom exceeds 32° C. (84° F.), and 
each night the temperature descends from 17° C. (62° F.) to 18° C, (64° F,). 
The earth is of extraordinary fertility (I say nothing of the numerous mines 
of which there are remains, and which promise treasures for the working). 
I only speak now of agriculture. Assisted by the abundance of water and 
by the sun, the earth produces, without trouble, everything that is necessary 
to live. Where ever there is water full harvests are possible each year. 
This is the experience of our missionaries, who have themselves cultivated 
corn to procure the materials for the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The forests are of 
a beauty and a height which excite the admirations of explorers. These. 
great riches ought naturally to attract a numerous fixed population, as 
was the case in times past. At one time no villages more numerous nor 
more populous could be seen in Africa. Peace reigned there amongst the 
Patriarchal families, fire-arms were unknown, and were only found near the 
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sea-coast, or upon the banks of the Zambesi, where the Portuguese had 
imported them. But, sad coincidence! It was at the very moment when the 
great explorers and the first missionaries penetrated, twenty-five years ago, 
into these regions, bringing with them civilisation and Christianity, that the 
Slave merchants, instructed, perhaps, by those who had served as guides to 
the travellers, first made their invasion. Their points of departure were 
Egypt and the kingdom of Zanzibar. 

Their principal chiefs were the J/ét#s—a horrible race! the product of 
Arabs and of the coast blacks—Mussulmen by name, just sufficient to insure 
their contempt and hatred for the negro race, whom they place beneath the 
animals, and who, in order to receive their due, must be made Slaves. If 
they resisted, their fate was punishment and death. Horrible men, without 
conscience as without pity. Equally infamous for their bestial corruption, 
and their cruelty, they justify the African proverb, ‘‘Gop made the whites ; 
Gop made the blacks ; the Devil alone made the Mets.” (Applause). 

Our Fathers arrived eleven years ago on the interior heights of the plateaux 
at Tabora, at Tanganyika, at Nyanza, upon the Upper Congo, to see only that 
the work of death, which had been already organised, was constantly increas- 
ing, and had at last destroyed the people far and near. These beautiful 
countries were at first for the MWé#s the granaries of a double harvest. Life 
there was easy. Ivory (which is the principal object of their commerce) was 
abundant in the extreme, for no one had ever come to seek it so far or so 
high ; and in certain provinces, such as Manyuema, not far from Tanganyika, 
they found it in such enormous quantities that they used the elephants’ tusks 
to fence in their gardens, and to make supports for their primitive huts. It 
was through ivory that the ruin of this unfortunate country began. It was 
not sufficient to buy it at a low price, or to seize it by force, it had to be 
carried to the coast. For the transport from this part of Africa, there is no 
other animal but man. The roads are only beaten paths, as domestic animals 
would be killed by the tsetsé fly. In order to procure men the traders made 
Slaves ; the slightest pretext sufficed to find means for quarrel, or in other 
words premeditated massacre. Without pity, without mercy, these brigands 
fell upon the inoffensive population, massacred all who resisted, put the others 
in chains, and by threats or by force obliged the men to serve as beasts of 
burden as far as the coasts, where they were sold with the ivory they had 
carried ! 

This was how the trade commenced, but covetousness and blood-thirstiness 
have their drunkenness—a terrible and insatiate drunkenness, which can 
only be stopped by force. (App/ause.) 

The history of pagan tyrants has already proved this. It is this thirst for 
blood—this contempt for human life—which at this day is dishonouring 
the heart of Africa. The population there is oppressed, carried off, and mown 
down incessantly. After one village is destroyed they sweep off another— 
after one province they seek a fresh province, and soon the whole country is 
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covered with ruins and blood. Our missionaries at Tanganyika write to us 
that there is not a single day in which they do not see pass caravans of Slaves, 
which have been brought from afar as carriers for the ivory, or from the 
markets of the interior, like human cattle. 

Little by little these markets have been opened everywhere, and it is now 
mostly the women and children who are sold there. Since the ivory is 
becoming exhausted and scarce, the men are not so necessary; moreover, they 
try to run away when they are in the hands of their new masters, and are 
killed. The cruelties that are committed defy all description, and the scourge 
of such a chasse—for that is the only name that gives a proper idea of it— 
surpasses all other scourges. Never, in any part of the known world, or in 
any page of its history, has there been seen such butchery and murder, and 
such contempt for human life. (Applause.) 

Already millions of human beings have thus been murdered during the 
last quarter of a century, but the numbers increase continually, and on the 
high plateaux of the interior the figures given by our missionaries surpass 
those given by CAMERON for the Slave-trade of the Zambesi and the Nyassa. 
But CAMERON, one of the Englishmen most worthy of credence in this matter, 
from his long experience of the African Slave-trade, his courage, and his 
noble heart (app/ause), estimated that in his time half a million blacks, at 
least, were sold each year in the markets of the interior. He is now here 
himself to confirm his testimony, and its perfect agreement with our views. 
He has written me a letter, which I received just as I was coming to this 
meeting, and I now ask him to authorise me to publish it. (Turning to 
CAMERON), many things may, perhaps, divide us, Commander, but upon this 
point we can be as I just said, in full agreement. (Loud cheers.) 

Cruelty, on account of this thirst for blood which I have described, 
progresses in numerical proportion. Formerly the invaders contented them- 
selves in the midst of an unresisting population, with taking those that they 
came across. Now, I learn from my eye-witnesses of scenes where the mere 
love of committing cruelty disputes for precedence with their savagery. The 
Blacks in the villages of the interior, knowing now what their aggressors 
intend, flee into the jungles, or into the thickets surrounding their villages. 
Thus they hope to escape their fate. 

Listen how the Slave-hunters proceed to beat them out—(radattre). An 
excess of cruelty causes them to make use towards men of terms hitherto 
reserved for wild beasts—it is all of a piece with the custom of Central Africa ; 
for the blacks themselves, when they have Slaves, adopt the terms of the 
Slave-hunters and call them by no other name than my beast, my animal. 
The infernal band of hunters now surrounds the tall grass and bushes where 
the natives have hidden themselves, and set it on fire. Fire spreads quickly in 
this country of the sun. Soon, from all parts are heard cries of terror and 
despair, and everyone who has not been struck down by the flame, or stifled 
by the smoke, flees away from this furnace and falls into the hands of the 
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butchers who wait for them, some to be slain, others to be putinchains. You 
will have heard similar reports from your explorers, and you will not be 
astonished to find that populous and fertile provinces in the centre of Africa 
have been one after the other turned into desolate solitudes where the bones 
of the inhabitants alone bear witness to the fact that human activity, peace, 
and industry once existed there. (Sensation). 

Thus it will require only a short time to complete the depopulation of 
Central Africa. Ifconsiderations of humanity do not move Europe, let her 
at least think of the difficulty that there will soon be of drawing from these 
fertile regions the riches that they can produce. If the population is once 
destroyed, all work, agriculture or industrial enterprise, will become impos- 
sible to the white man when deprived of native labour. Without inhabitants 
a traveller could not even find food or shelter on his journey, the very paths 
even would disappear, shut in by the impenetrable barriers of a tropical 
vegetation. Such js the work of to-day and the situation of to-morrow. I 
repeat once more, with all the energy of my conviction, that if Europe does 
not quickly put a stop to these excesses by strong measures, the centre of 
Africa will in a few years be nothing but a desert. (Hear, hear.) 

This is why I am here to-day—in order to make you Christians of 
England hear this cry of indignation and distress, as I have already caused it 
to be heard by the Christians of France. (Afp/ause.) It is, without doubt, 
upon the Governments of Europe that the obligation to save Africa now 
rests. (Applause.) The noble President of this meeting, in introducing me 
to you, has reminded you how, in 1815, at Vienna, and again at Verona, in 
1822, the Governments solemnly pledged themselves not to tolerate Slavery 
any longer throughout the world. But to do this, it is necessary to have the 
will to doit. (Applause.) And why should they not have it? Is there 
‘any work more noble, more grand, and more generous? Upon what 
questions could they more honourably be of one mind than upon the supres- 
sion of such frightful evils? (App/ause.) Such alliances are often spoken 
of, and the people, none of whom in their hearts wish for war, appear to see 
in such alliances only the prelude to struggles in which they would be cutting 
each other’s throats. We must call to mind the bitter irony of our 
MONTESQUIEU, who said, more. than a century ago, in speaking of Colonial 
Slavery, “Small minds exaggerate too much the injustice done to the 
Africans: for if it were really such as they say, would it not surely come 
into the mind of the princes of Europe, who make so many useless conven- 
tions amongst themselves, to make a general one in favour of mercy and 
pity”? (Applause.) 

It is true that the Governments of Europe think of Africa, but at present 
they only seem to think of annexing it. To unite in a congress in order to 
trace lines upon a map, and to sketch out empires, is easy enough. But 
Christian states cannot forget that right goes hand in hand with duty. The 
principal nations of Europe—England, Belgium, France, Germany, and 
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Portugal—have by common consensus recognised and proclaimed their present 
and future rights over Africa. They have, however, to face their duties. 
(Applause.) Of these duties, the first is not to allow the native races to be 
cruelly destroyed, or to allow the country which the explorers have opened 
to civilisation to be again closed and transformed into inaccessible deserts. 
This is their first interest. But if the voice of interest does not speak with 
sufficient force to the Governments, occupied as they are with other cares, it 
is necessary to compel them to listen, as MonTEsguiEu says, to the cry of 
“mercy and pity.” And for this it is necessary that this cry should be 
repeated by every one with such power that the Governments should be forced 
to obey it. (Loud applause.) 

This work is without doubt the special work of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, which has gathered us here to-day—of those eminent men who preside 
over it and direct it under the auspices of the Heir to the British Crown. 
(Applause.) But an association of men, however powerful they may be, 
cannot do everything, and if I might dare to address myself to you, Ladies, 
I would say that in a very real sense the work of “ mercy and pity ’’ belongs 
above all to you. Woman knows better than men how to find the way to the 
heart, because she can feel more deeply than he ; though this reason is not 
the only one which concerns African Slavery. The victims of this Slavery 
are now in reality principally women and children. This is what my 
missionaries incessantly repeat to me. Only a few days ago I received here 
in London a letter from the head of our mission in Tanganyika confirming 
this: “ At the present time there are sold here scarcely any but women and 
children ; the men are killed!” I do not hesitate to say that in this case 
the women are more to be pitied thanthe men. The men are delivered by 
death at a single blow, whereas, for the women and children Slavery 
reserves a thousand deaths. It places them without any defence in the 
hands of their masters for the most base debaucheries and horrible acts of 
cruelty. (Sensation.) 7 m4 " 

Everywhere the Arabs prosecute the same impious hunts which feed their 
commerce. Sometimes the ravishers, concealing themselves along the paths, 
in the forests, and in the grain fields, violently carry off the negro women and 
children who may pass by unattended. Things have reached such a pass in 
the vicinity of the great lakes, that now (I quote the words of one of my 
missionaries) ‘every woman, every child, that strays ten minutes away from 
their village has no certainty of ever returning to it.” The impunity is 
absolute. No negro chief of the small independent tribes, among whom all 
the country is divided, has the power of repressing this violence. Whilst the 
Slave-trading bands, composed of Arabs and half-castes, and even of coast 
negroes, go armed to the teeth, the savage populations of the highlands of 
Africa have no other weapons than stones, clubs, and, at best, darts and 
spears. They are, therefore, incapable of coping with the robbers who attack 
them, and of saving themselves, 
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But it is not only isolated persons they attack. They organise their 
expeditions as if they were going to war; sometimes alone, sometimes, 
through a refinement of villainy, allied with neighbouring tribes, to whom 
they offer a share of the pillage, and who on the morrow become their 
victims in their turn. Thus they fall at night upon defenceless villages, 
setting fire to the straw huts, and firing upon everyone they meet. The 
inhabitants try to escape, seeking safety in the woods, in the heart of 
impenetrable thickets, in the dry beds of rivers, in the tall grass of the valleys. 
They are pursued. The aged, the men who offer resistance, all that cannot 
be sold in the markets of the interior, are killed ; the women and children are 
seized. But I have already described these horrors. I am tired of trying to 
find new epithets for them. 

Listen to this sad description of the caravans which carry off the Slaves. 
All that are captured—men, women, and children—are hurried off to some 
market in the interior. 

Then commences for them a series of unspeakable miseries. The Slaves 
are on foot. The men who appear the strongest, and whose escape is to be 
feared, have their hands tied (and sometimes their feet} in such fashion that 
walking becomes a torture to them; and on their necks are placed yokes, 
which attach several of them together. They march all day; at night, when 
they stop to rest, a few handfuls of raw “sorgho ” are distributed among the 
‘captives. This is all their food. Next morning they must start again. 

But after the first day or two, the fatigue, the sufferings, and the priva- 
tions have weakened a great many. The women and the aged are the first to 
halt. Then, in order to strike terror into this miserable mass of human 
beings, their conductors, armed with a wooden bar to economise powder, 
approach those who appear to be the most exhausted, and deal them a terrible 
blow on the nape of the neck. The unfortunate victims utter a cry, and fall 
to the ground in the convulsions of death ! 

The terrified troop immediately resumes its march. Terror has imbued 
-even the weakest with new strength. Each time some one breaks down the 
same horrible scene is repeated. 

At night, on arriving at their halting place, after the first days of such a 
life, a not less frightful scene awaits them. The traffickers in human flesh 
have acquired by experience a knowledge of how much their victims can 
endure. A glance shows them those who will soon sink from weariness ; 
then, to economise the scanty food which they distribute, they pass behind 
these wretched beings, and fell them with a single blow. Their corpses 
remain where they fell, when they are not suspended on the branches of the 
neighbouring trees ; and it is close to them that their companions are obliged 
to eat and to sleep. 

But what sleep! it may be easily imagined. Among the young negroes 
‘snatched by us from this hell and restored to liberty, there are some who, 
long afterwards, wake up every night, shrieking fearfully. They behold 
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again, in their dreams, the abominable and bloody scenes which they have 
witnessed. 

In this manner the weary tramp continues—sometimes for months, when. 
the caravan comes from a distance. Their number diminishes daily. If, 
goaded by their cruel sufferings, some attempt to rebel or to escape, their 
fierce masters cut them down with their swords, and leave them as they lay 
along the road, attached to one another by their yokes. Therefore it has 
been truly said, that if a traveller lost the way leading from Equatorial Africa 
to the towns where Slaves are sold, he could easily find it again by the 
skeletons of the negroes with which it is strewed. 

Christian women of Europe, and women of England, it is for 
you to make known the existence of such horrors, and to raise the 
indignation of the civilised world. (Afp/ause.) Give no peace to your 
fathers, to your husbands, to your brothers, till they use the authority which 
they possess by their position in the State, their eloquence, or their fortune to 
stop this shedding of the blood of your sisters. If Gop has given you the 
talent to write, use it in such a cause than which nothing can be more 
holy. Do not forget that it was the book of a woman, a romance, “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” which, being translated into all the languages of the world, set 
its seal to the emancipation of the Slaves in America. (Afp/lause.) 

[His Eminence here gave an outline of the measures he would employ 
to instruct the natives how to band together, so as to protect themselves. 
against the marauding Slave hunters, dy force. 

The “ force” which the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY has always advocated 
is that of public opinion—a moral force which no Slave-holding Power 
can successfully resist. 

Before this force we have seen Slavery and the Slave-trade succumb 
in its last strongholds in the Western world, and now no Christian 
country tolerates the institution of Slavery in its dominions, although 
in certain instances individual subjects of Christian Powers are even yet 
found to evade the law. 

Cardinal LAVIGERIE has done and is doing a noble work in arousing 
the long dormant conscience of England and Europe, and the action 
taken by His Eminence materially assists the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
in the efforts which for so many years it has been making in that direction. 
Let us take the example of Egypt.’ In 1881 the Society presented a very 
exhaustive memorial to Mr. GLADSTONE against the Slave-trade and 
Slavery in Egypt, and urged HER MAJEsTy’s Government to take 
steps for the faithful carrying out of the Convention made with the 
KHEDIVE, by which the Slave-trade and the sale of Slaves in Egypt 
(though not absolute emancipation of Slaves already held) was to cease 
in 1884. Although when 1884 arrived the English Government did 
not feel itself in a position to compel Egypt to carry out absolutely the 
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terms of the Convention, the pressure of public opinion in England. has 
at last induced the Egyptian Government to do in 1888 what ISMAIL 
PASHA covenanted to do in 1884, and for this the world is indebted in 
a great measure to the patient but firm action taken by Sir EVELYN 
‘BARING, and also to the benevolent disposition of the present KHEDIVE. 

The appointment of a European officer of strong Anti-Slavery pro- 
clivities and untiring energy, like Colonel SCHAFFER, as head of the 
Slave-Trade Department, has been of great assistance to them in this 


great work. 

The moral and diplomatic force brought to bear upon Egypt must now 
be carried out with Turkey and other Mohammedan Powers, Jeddah, 
one of the chief Slave markets in the world, is under Turkish rule, and it 
will be strange if Europe cannot insist upon a closing of this disgrace to 
civilisation. When the Slave markets are all closed the Arab hunter 
will not find it so easy to dispose of his human chattels. For what has 
lately been done in Egypt, see the proclamation of RIAZ PASHA in 
another page of this number.] 

His EMINENCE continued :— 

All can help in this crusade, at the head of which Iam placed. There 
are many points which divide us. We Frenchmen have a simple prayer : 
“Gop save France.” We, who are labouring in Africa, have a similar prayer, 
“Gop save Africa,” and all of us, whatsoever our differences, can join in that 
prayer. 

I entreat you, then, all to join me in the utterance of a loud cry to Gon, 
first of all, and then to all Christian people, ‘‘Gop save Africa!” Yes, may 
Gop save her by exciting for her defence, men animated by Charity and 
Christian courage ! 

Where can I better hope to have this prayer heard than in a great 
assembly like this, where we meet under the auspices of that admirable 
Society, founded, to fight against Slavery and the Slave-trade, more than half 
a century ago, and which was supported by the early liberators, THomas 
CLARKSON, Sir FowELL Buxton, JosEPH STURGE, and other noble men. 

Now, after having carried on the combat, oftentimes to victory, as in the 
case of Colonial Abolition, and after having witnessed in later days, not only 
the entire extinction of the Slave-trade across the Atlantic, but also the 
Abolition of Slavery itself in Cuba and Brazil, the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
finds itself pledged to carry on the gigantic task for the suppression of 
Mohammedan Slavery, which would give the death-blow to the internal 
Slave-traffic in Africa. At this moment a sea of blood is flowing in 
Equatorial Africa. Remember that it is Europe who has to stop this flow, 
and if she much longer neglects her duty she will incur a heavy responsibility 
before Gop and before the tribunal of History. 

His EMINENCE sat down amid enthusiastic and prolonged applause. 
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At this stage of the proceedings the chair was vacated by EARL 
GRANVILLE, whose place was taken by Mr. EDMUND STURGE (Chairman 
of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY), and a vote of thanks to the noble 
Chairman was passed enthusiastically. 


Cardinal MANNING said that as Cardinal LaviGERIE was suffering from 
acute neuralgia, he had been deputed by him to apologise for being obliged to 
leave the meeting. He then proposed the first Resolution—‘ That this meeting 
welcomes the powerful assistance given to the efforts of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society in England for the suppression of Slavery and the Slave-trade by the 
crusade against this scourge of humanity which has been so generously 
undertaken by his Eminence Cardinal LavicEriz. It presents its warm 
thanks to his Eminence for his eloquent and impressive discourse, and pledges 
itself to assist this great work by every means in its power, more especially by 
the circulation of information upon the subject, and, by urging the Govern- 
ments of Europe to bring the pressure of public opinion to bear upon the 
rulers of all countries where Slavery exists.” 


He said that he had a great private and personal joy in moving the Resolution. 
No man spoke with greater weight than did Cardinal LAVIGERIE, by reason of his 
integrity of character, and the zeal and devotion with which he had given himself up 
to the missionary life. It was his duty, in moving the resolution, to speak not of what 
was passing in Africa, but of what was not passing in England. When, four years 
ago, the jubilee of the emancipation of the West Indian Slaves was kept, he had 
hoped that there would have been an uprising throughout the whole of England, and a 
renewal of the zeal and fervour which had left England in a blaze 50 years ago. The 
present condition of English feeling on the subject of African Slavery was stagnant 
because it had not consciousness of the facts. The time was come when the knowledge 
of this terrific African Slavery, a thousand times worse than anything known in the 
West, by reason of atrocities such as were never committed in the worst periods of 
Western Slavery, should be published. England should be covered with voices that 
would tell the truth and rouse the conscience of the nation. If he were a man of peace 
he was also a man of war ; and when the weak were trampled on by the strong it was 
the duty of the stronger to protect the weak ; and, therefore, by human law, which was 
just, and Divine law, which was above all, there was no form of legitimate force which 
he did not consider ought to be used in delivering the men, women, and children who 
were being massacred and destroyed. He was confident that hundreds of men could 
be found to go on so sacred and Christian a mission. He did not wish to complicate 
Governments. The people could by voluntary action, without committing any 
Government, do almost what was adequate for meeting the great evil. The last time 
he had seen Mr. STANLEY in private, the explorer had drawn out a whole scheme, based 
on the last letter received by him from General GorpDon, by which the roots of the 
Slave-trade might be cut. Ifthe great European Powers had settled on the surface of 
Africa like locusts, to devour the fruits of the land, they were bound by every law of 
justice and mercy to act in concert for the purpose of making the Slave-trade 
impossible. It was a crime against nature and against Gop ; and everyone was bound 
to do his utmost to prevent it. (Cheers.) 


BisHop SMYTHIEs, (of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa) seconded 
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the Resolution, stating that the policy of the British Government on the East Coast 
was still the same, and that captured Slaves were handed over to the care of the 
missionaries, He told of an African Chief who had risked his popularity by prohibiting 
Slavery amongst his own people. The question now was whether Africa should be 
given up to the natives or should be taken from them by marauding Arabs. 


“+ The Resolution was then put and carried. 


Rev. Horace WALLER proposed the second Resolution: ‘ That the time 
has now fully arrived when the several nations of Europe, who, at the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1815, and again at the Conference of Verona, in 
1822, issued a series of resolutions strongly denouncing the Slave-trade, 
should take the needful steps for giving them a full and practical effect. And, 
inasmuch as the Arab marauders (whose murderous devastations are now 
depopulating Africa) are subject to no law, and under no responsible rule, it 
devolves on the Powers of Europe to secure their suppression throughout all 
territories over which they have any control. This Meeting would, therefore, 
urge upon Her Majesty’s Government, in concert with those Powers who 
now claim either territorial possession or territorial influence in Africa, to 
adopt such measures as shall secure the extinction of the devastating Slave 
trade which is now carried on by these enemies of the human race.” 

He described as a break in the cloud the determination of the Pope to start the 
present crusade at a moment when the horizon had been darkened by the murder of 
Bishop HaNNINGTON. He mentioned that amongst them that afternoon was 
Mrs. BRUCE, the eldest daughter of Dr. LivinGstone, who that very night was going 
to start with her husband to visit Kuruman, Dr. Morrat’s station, where she had passed 
her childhood. The true heart of Africa, he added, was LivINGSTONE’s heart buried 
there. He did not believe in English ignorance of the horrors of African Slavery, 

* which had been ding-donged into English ears for twenty years. He hoped young 
men, instead of going to Africa to shoot big game, would join the ANTI-SLAVERY 
SocrEty, and help put down the Slave-trade. 

Commander CAMERON, in seconding the Resolution, said the ivory trade, though 
a cause of Slavery, was not the main cause, which was the cupidity of the ‘Arabs. 
A very few white men on the Nyassa or the Tanganyika would be enough to stop the 
Slaves from being carried across those lakes ; small bodies of them on the land could 
also prevent the transit of Slavers there. He hoped the people at the meeting would 
not go away and fail to carry on the crusade. 


A vote of thanks to Mr. SturGE terminated the proceedings. 


The following letter has been forwarded to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, enclosing a copy of the second Resolution passed at the meeting 
at Prince’s Hall :— 

To the Right Honourable The MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G., Her 

Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorp, 

I have the honour to forward copy of a Resolution passed at a very 
influential meeting held by this SOCIETY on the 31st ultimo. 
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The Committee desire to call the attention of your Lordship to. the 
fact that large portions of Africa are coming under the influence of the 
British and other European Governments, and that it is impossible for 
such Governments to avoid the responsibility attaching thereto, and 
which will be certain in some form or another, to bring them face to face 
with the Slave-trade which is now depopulating Africa. 

The Committee feel that it is the duty of all civilised Governments, 
but especially those holding responsible power in Africa, to unite in 
proclaiming the Slave-trade a crime against humanity and a violation of 
the Law of Nations. 

They would therefore urge upon your Lordship that it devolves upon 
England, from the position which she has always held with regard to this 
question, to take the initiative in obtaining a consensus of the Powers of 
Europe to carry out the policy advocated by the Resolution enclosed. 

On behalf of the Committee, I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 


Secretary. 
(COPY OF RESOLUTION ENCLOSED.) 

“ That the time has now fully arrived when the several nations of Europe 
who, at the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, and again at the Conference at 
Verona, in 1822, issued a series of resolutions strongly denouncing the Slave- 
trade, should take the needful steps for giving them a full and practical effect. 
And, inasmuch as the Arab marauders (whose murderous devastations are 
now depopulating Africa) are subject to no law, and under no responsible rule, 
it devolves on the Powers of Europe to secure their suppression throughout 
all territories over which they have any control. This Meeting would, there- 
fore, urge upon Her Majesty’s Government, in concert with those Powers 
who now claim either territorial possession or territorial influence in Africa, 
to adopt such measures as shall secure the extinction of the devastating Slave- 
trade which is now carried on by these enemies of the human race.” 


Press Wotices of the Crusade. 


From many hundreds of Press notices we extract the following :— 
“ THE TIMEs.” 
THERE was a strange conjunction of circumstances in the Anti-Slavery meeting 
yesterday at Prince’s Hall. Cardinal LAvIGERIE has come from Algiers to preach in 
every capital of Europe a crusade against African Slavery, and the first meeting which 
he, a Prince of the Church, addresses here is one held under the auspices of the 
BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETY—a body composed in the main of 
Nonconformists and members of the Society of Friends—the last assembly with which, 
it might have been thought, an Archbishop of Algiers and Carthage would care to 
fraternise. Had those whom zeal for a common cause collected yesterday.on one 
platform met a century ago, it would probably have been to denounce each other as 
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blind votaries of fatal errors. Had they been brought together by chance but a few 
years ago, they might have found it impossible to speak a common language, or take 
common action, But their unity now seems natural. Inadequate and imperfect in 
many ways are the labours of the foes of Slavery. The facts told at yesterday’s 
meeting show that the task which still awaits the successors of CLARKSON and 
WILBERFORCE is great. But in one respect they have accomplished all that could be 
wished, and more than was hoped for—they have put aside so many prejudices in zeal 
for the common cause, which has proved the solvent of antipathies of race and creed. 
If they have not struck the fetters from every Slave, it is much to have cast down 
barriers between the friends of humanity, and rendered possible and natural the truly 
catholic meeting held yesterday. 

Cardinal LaviGErIE tells a deplorable story, and he speaks with full knowledge of 
his subject. For twenty-nine years he has laboured for the Negro Slave. He has 
sent many missionaries into the heart of Africa. Eleven of them have there suffered 
martyrdom, more than fifty have died of fatigue and hardships. The reports which 
the survivors bring back are uniformly dark. They discern no signs of improvement ; 
on the contrary, things are growing worse. In the course of ten years whole 
provinces have been depopulated. Where nature has done much for man, and where 
man himself seems capable of progress—in the high table-land in the centre, where 
fall abundant rains,’ and whence flow great rivers, with the sun strong but not too 
fierce, and where a numerous and happy population might peacefully dwell—the Slave- 
trader has created desolation. LIvINGSTONE and STANLEY have told us much of the 
horrors of African Slavery ; but they have never been more vividly depicted than by 
Cardinal LAvIGERIE. Perhaps for the first time readers of his speech will understand 
the real nature of the warfare, for such it is, waged without truce against defenceless 
villages ; the midnight attack ; the slaughter of the aged or infirm, who are worthless 
as merchandise ; the long, weary, and often fatal march of the heavily manacled, half- 
starved captives ; and the constant unrest and the demoralisation of oppressors and 
oppressed by reason of this nefarious traffic. From all points of the compass, from 
Morocco and Tunis on the north, no less than from Zanzibar and Egypt, come these 
marauding bands—not occasionally, but with the regularity of lawful traders, and not 
with feeble forces, but with an organisation in their expeditions sometimes rivalling 
that of armies, and defying all opposition. The CARDINAL is a crusader, and crusaders 
do not trust solely to the weapons of the spirit. “Slavery, such as it is to-day,” 
he says, in language which has a thirteenth century ring about it, “can in effect 
only be stopped by force. It is not merely by hindering the transport of Slaves 
into Asia by means of cruisers ; it is necessary to strike the evil at its root.” He 
does not clearly indicate all the methods to which he would resort ; but he would not 
let the Slave-trader have his own way. He would meet force with force, and he thinks 
that, armed and properly led, the blacks would be able to repel the attacks of their 
foes. Undoubtedly the facts recalled by Cardinal LavicErtr£, Lord GRANVILLE, and 
Cardinal MANNING are somewhat humiliating. The sacrifices made by England in her 
effort to put down Slavery are memorable, and her efforts have been unceasing. But 
it is painful to look into the blue books in which the Foreign Office records the work 
of our cruisers and consuls, and to mark how little has been done. We hear from time 
to time that one of Her Majesty’s ships has cleverly captured a dhow, or that a 
favourite creek, hitherto unknown, to which Arabs have been wont to send their 
cargoes, has been discovered, and will be henceforth watched. But the most zealous 
officers admit that with an immense coast-line, pierced by creeks and inlets to guard, 
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and with few facilities for coaling, it is impossible to prevent many cargoes being 
run. And nothing, meanwhile, is done to reach the evil at its root ; the man-hunters 
are busy at their work. Lord GRANVILLE reminds us that at the Congress of Vienna, 
in 1815, and at Verona, in 1822, efforts were made, with indifferent success, to induce 
European nations to take common action against the Slave-trade. “ At the present 
moment,” he adds, “I am not aware of any obstacle in the way of those nations 
coming together, and in a friendly and serious consultation trying to arrive at what 
would be the most judicious method for the purpose of putting to an end, or of greatly 
diminishing, the Slave-trade.” To this sentiment the meeting gave expression in a 
resolution, which, it is to be hoped, will not be wholly barren. How the evil is to be 
put down is a question to be looked at from many sides, Cardinal MANNING prefers 
the crusading to the “judicious” methods; he would use strong measures; he is 
ready to sanction any force to be used in delivering the victims of the present system, 
and it may be that in some districts it will be absolutely necessary to go out against 
the Slave-traders in the true crusading spirit—to be unsparing if they will not give up 
their nefarious traffic. But earnest co-operation on the part of the great European 
Powers, and the pressure of public opinion on some States which wink at the delin- 
quencies of their subjects, are needful preliminaries. In labouring to secure this, 
Cardinal LAVIGERIE carries with him the goodwill of Englishmen. If only he succeeds 
in arousing among diplomatists some sense of shame at the sight of conventions 
disregarded, and remonstrances unheeded, he will not have laboured in vain. 


“ BIRMINGHAM Dalry Post.” 


THE shock to the quiet routine of the London conscience has certainly been great ; 
but the sensation of the hour has been decidedly produced by the appearance amongst 
us of Cardinal Lavigertr. Who would have thought that in this generation of 
Londoners would appear a Cardinal of the Romish Church—Archbishop of Algiers and 
Carthage—in a public hall, and under the auspices of an English Society, 
Protestant, moreover, to the very heart’s core? And yet on Tuesday afternoon there 
stood upon the platform the strange figure, attired in long Oriental caftan, black and 
red, representing to the imagination all the fervour and the fiery zeal which the hot 
breath of the desert seems to infuse into the champions of Christendom who have 
dared in all ages to make it their abode. His Eminence Cardinal LAviGERIE has not 
come to England for the purpose of preaching socialistic doctrines, like Father Gavazz1, 
nor yet to propagate reform in the Catholic Church to which he had vowed eternal 
obedience, or to beg fur a wife, like Pere HyacintHE. He comes to invoke the aid of 
England to put down the Slave-trade in Africa, and establish that unity of brotherhood 
among all Christian nations which shall liberate the soil of the Dark Continent from 
the curse which has weighed upon it for ages. Cardinal LAVIGERIE is a handsome man, 
looking much younger than his years. Nearly fifty years have elapsed since he first 
set foot in the African desert, determined to contribute to the work of civilisation in 
that hitherto neglected corner of the world. His hair is snow white, and his soft white 
beard falls in a rippling stream over his bosom. He is accounted by artists to be of 
the exact type of CHARLEMAGNE, with the same determined expression of the eye and 
the same firm and well-cut features. ‘ LAVIGERIE is an army in himself” was the 
exclamation of the Archbishop of Paris upon the farewell visit of his protégé when 
departing for Carthage. There was some little irony in the commendation not to lean 
too heavily upon the ruins of Carthage, and not to build his house upon the marsh 
which swamped the great Marius. He did build his house, however, upon the spot ; 
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and, moreover, raised a monument to the glory of Sr. Louts and the French Crusaders. 
Here, too, has he founded a mission house, called the White Fathers, whose services 
are employed all through Central Africa, and especially in Congo. 

° & % % & % ® ¢ 


To those who view everything cou/eur de rose, it was a pleasant sight to behold the 
meeting presided over, after the departure of Lord GRANVILLE, by Mr. Sturce. The 
presence of a member of the Society of Friends always seems a guarantee of that peace 
and goodwill towards all men which not even the glorious future of Carthage has 
power to disturb. The Cardinal is a rapid and brilliant orator, accustomed to authority 
over men, clear and precise in his descriptions, and admirably adapted to undertake a 
propaganda in favour of the principle he advocates. 


“Sussex Datty NEws.” 


Ir anything like the old hatred of Slavery survives in the breasts of Englishmen, the 
terrible picture drawn by Cardinal LAVIGERIE should arouse the nation, as one man, to 
do all in its power to wipe out this black blot from the pages of civilisation. No 
people have done more than the English in former days to put down Slavery. But for 
a long time we have sunk into a state of apathy about the matter. To many people, 
indeed, the news that the Slave-trade is still so widely extended will come as a surprise 
and a shock. After the vivid account of its horrors given by the Cardinal, the excuse 
of ignorance can no longer be pleaded. Seldom has a more eloquent address been 
delivered. We see the ruthless bands of Arabs surrounding the villages of the 
unfortunate negroes. No one issafe. ‘“ Every woman, every child,” we are told, “that 
strays for ten minutes away from the village has no certainty of ever returning to it.” 
When a sufficient number of victims has been collected, the fearful march to the Slave- 
markets commences. The description given by the Cardinal of the sufferings endured 
by the unfortunate Slaves on these awful journeys, exceeds in horror the picture of the 
tortures endured by the negroes on the voyage, as drawn by the powerful pen of 
Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 


“THe Baptist.” 


THE existence of Slavery is believed by many a Christian in this land to be a thing of 
the past. The extinction is, in fact, regarded as concurrent with the labours of 
WILBERFORCE and LivinGsroneE. True, since the release of Slaves in Brazil by the 
EMPEROR a few months ago, the practice of Slavery is now confined almost entirely to 
North and Central Africa, but even there is presented a field large enough for the 
energies of all who are interested in the entire abolition of the system. The aim of 
GORDON was well-known. It was the same as that which is animating STANLEY and 
Emin Pasua, and which also is the goal of Cardinal LAVIGERIE, an eloquent repre- 
sentative of the Anti-Slavery cause in North Africa. This week he has been stimulating 
English audiences to a greater participation in the suppression of Slavery, with which 
so many of our countrymen have been identified. . His first appearance in this present 
crusade was at Prince’s Hall, on Tuesday, when he was introduced by Earl GRANVILLE, 
and supported by Cardinal MANNING and others. The tenour of the speeches was 
that Slavery, which, if unchecked, would soon depopulate the country, could only be 
suppressed by mere force. But this force need not be formidable. The creation of 
barriers by such a man as Emin Pasna, having at his back a small native army, would 


be sufficient. 
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“YORKSHIRE Post.” 
Wuart the Cardinal asks for are European Volunteers—men who, like GORDON or 
EmIn Pasa, are willing to spend and be spent for Africa. He asks for money to 
provide suitable weapons. He asks for the moral support of European Governments. 
For more than this he makes no demand. It is not a question of international 
diplomacy, for the Slave-drivers own neither nation nor rulers. It must in this case 
be a question of force, and, as Cardinal MANNING puts it, “by human law, which is just, 
and by Divine law, which is above all, there was no form of legitimate force which in 
such a case he did not consider ought to be used.” England has been asleep in this 
matter ; it is merely because her conscience has not been roused by a knowledge of 
the facts ; and now that they are known, the nation which produced CLARKSON and 
LIVINGSTONE and GORDON will not be slow to send others to follow their footsteps in 
SO great a cause. 
“ STANDARD.” 

HapPIiLy the efforts made of late years to civilise Africa have provided means whereby 
the now patent mischief may be scotched, and eventually crushed. A Congress, it 
was resolved at yesterday’s meeting, should be summoned of the European Powers 
interested. These comprise England, France, Germany, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, all of which have dependencies in Africa, or, as in the case of the Congo 
State, control civilised settlements. If each engaged to suppress the raiders in its own 
district, by means of a well-armed native force, the mischief would come to an end ina 
few months, as the main cause which keeps it alive is the fact that the Arabs have fire- 
arms and the natives have none. The native States are more easy to deal with. 
There is no reason to believe that Zanzibar and Egypt are not faithfully fulfilling their 
obligations. The latter is, indeed, under its own control, and the turmoil in Upper 
Egypt, where the Slave-trade is again legalised by the Manp1’s successor, will soon 
die out. Tunis and Algeria are under French control, and Tripoli is Turkish territory. 
Morocco alone remains. Here the mild domestic Slavery of the Moslem exists, as it 
does in every other Mohammedan country, and cannot well be interfered with. But the 
Slave-trade, which is another matter, also exists. In the interior there are open Slave- 
markets, and even in the coast towns, within a few hours of Gibraltar, negroes are 
often disposed of by auction, while from Bornu and other remote interior countries 
fresh supplies continually reach the Empire. We brought pressure to bear on SEyD 
BurGasu of Zanzibar, and the late KHEDIVE of Egypt was wise enough to take the 
initiative before public opprobium brought Europe upon him. But Mutry Hassan 
treats the repeated remonstrances of the Powers with calm contempt, confident that 
their mutual jealousies will not allow their displeasure to assume any more dangerous 
shape than the inditing uf Diplomatic documents. If, however, the International 
Conference which the Pope and Cardinal LAviGERIE advocate results in anything, it 
ought to teach this Moslem potentate, as well as the Arabs of the Hedjaz, among whom 
—the SuLTan’s frown notwithstanding—there is still a Slave-market, that Europe can 
no longer be trifled with. Then, the markets being closed, the trade will cease there, 
on the East Coast, and in the interior, as it has vanished elsewhere. 


“WEEKLY BULLETIN.” 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY Society, which held a large and influential meeting on Tuesday, 
under the presidency of Lord GRaNvILLE, to listen to an address by Cardinal 
LAVIGERIE, the Roman Catholic Primate of Africa, deserves the support, not only of 
the English, but of all European nations who have recently appropriated so much of 
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the Dark Continent. On the lowest grounds of self-interest and common honesty 
they ought to put a stop to the extermination of the native races going on by the raids 
of Arab Slave merchants. Emin Pasna has long succeeded in holding them at bay 
over a wide district ; and Cardinal MANNING, another speaker, related how, just before 
STANLEY left England, he had shown him a plan contained in the last letter he received 
from General Gorpon, showing how the Slave routes could easily be cut. 


“Srock EXCHANGE.” 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE has commenced his great crusade against the African Slave-trade, 
and if he is as well received at the other European capitals as he was at the Prince’s 
Hall on Tuesday, something ought to come of it. The worst of it is, the general public 
here will not be able to form much idea of the eloquent earnestness with which he 
addressed the meeting, and they will not be able to bring home to themselves the 
horrors of the Slave-trade at presént flourishing in Africa, which the Cardinal described 
in all its detail. The papers all make much of the meeting. There is a vivid 
description of the great man’s Oriental appearance, his flowing robes, his pacing 
backwards and forwards as he spoke ; but as to the speech itself—well, the Cardinal 
spoke in French. Zhe Times alone gives something like a verbatim translation. Zhe 
Daily Telegraph and Daily News each make a longer report of Lord GRANVILLE’s few 
introductory remarks as chairman than they do of the Cardinal’s speech ; whilst Zhe 
Standard, with all its honesty, makes no pretensions, and heads its report : “ Lord 
GRANVILLE on Slavery.” 


“GLASGOW HERALD.” 


SURELY few stranger sights could be imagined in these days than that of a French 
Cardinal pleading before a London audience on behalf of an effort to abolish African 
Slavery. Supported by Cardinal MANNING, by Bishop SmirHies (of the Universities’ 
Central African Mission), and by the Rev. HoRAcE WALLER (the friend and companion 
of Livincsrone), Cardinal Lavicerig, Archbishop of Algiers and Carthage, delivered, 
in the Prince’s Hall, on Tuesday, an oration which is likely to be long remembered by 
those who heard it. Speaking in French, this eminent ecclesiastic and missionary 
threw down a challenge to the British people that can hardly be disregarded. Africa 
has been taken possession of by the nations of Europe in the north, the west, and the 
south. The east is still open ground, and it is on that side that Slavery exists in a 
form, it is alleged, far more terrible than any that has hitherto beenknown. According 
to Cardinal LaviGerRiz£, the power of Mohammedanism has been growing rapidly 
during the past fifty years in Africa. An Anglican canon endeavoured, not long since, 
to demonstrate that the religion of the Moslems is a benevolent, or, at all events, a 
serviceable, creed. That is not the Cardinal’s view. “ The saddest of the errors so 
fatal to Africa is that which teaches, with Islam, that humanity is made up of two 
distinct races—one, that of believers, destined to command ; the other, that of ‘the 
cursed,’ as they style them, destined to serve; and in the latter, they consider the 
negroes to constitute the lowest grade, actually on a par with cattle.” It is the 
Mohammedan Arab who has taken possession of Africa, and in the immediate future 
the contest will be between him and the Christian civiliser as to the question with 
whom the final mastery is to remain. 


“Part MALL GazettE,” Fuly 30. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, who will to-morrow address an English audience in French at 
the bidding of the Italian Popr, in order to prevent the extermination of African natives 
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by Arab Slave-traders, is a man of note. His portrait was one of the best in this year’s. 
Salon, and his reputation as a missionary bishop in partibus infidelium has penetrated 
even into the remotest lands. He reports a vast increase in the atrocities of the Slave- 
trade, which is eating the heart out of Africa. Anti-Slavery zeal has died away in this 
country since English speaking men ceased’to own property in human beings, and the 
AnTI-SLAVERY Society has ceased to figure conspicuously in the list of British philan- 
thropies. Hence the need for Cardinal LaviGERIE’s mission to our city. The Popr 
has ordered him to preach a crusade against the Slave-trade. He began in Rome. He 
continued his discourses in Paris, and to-morrow at three o’clock in Prince’s Hall he 
will, under the presidency of Lord GRANVILLE, employ all the eloquence and fervour 
of his native French in rousing English people to a sense of their duty to the least of 
these my brethren. Mr. C. H. ALLEN, the veteran secretary of the ANTI-SLAVERY 
SociETy, called at our office on Saturday in response,to an invitation, and the following 
brief conversation ensued :— 

“T have just left the Cardinal,” said Mr. ALLEN. “ He is a wonderful man, so full 
of fervour, of enthusiasm, and very well-informed. He says that he has no doubt at 
all from the reports of his missionary priests in the interior, that the Slave-trade, 
instead of perishing, is extending its ravages. The reports of these priests are harrow- 
ing in the extreme. The weak captives are slaughtered ruthlessly. Their limbs are 
hacked off. The road is marked by skeletons. Where once happy villages stood, now 
is a desolation of ashes and bones. In this all our reports confirm those which he has 
received. The Lake Nyassa business is fairly typical of what the Arabs are doing all 
over Africa. They wish to have the country to themselves as a happy hunting ground 
for human prey.” 

“Who is responsible for the present mission ?” 

“The Pope, who has been profoundly impressed by the thought that his Pon- 
tificate is witnessing an actual increase of the worst plague of humanity. Imagine for 
a moment what that increase means. Dr. LrvINGSTONE reckoned the waste of life at 
500,000 per annum in his time. It is more now. Was it not time for a new crusade 
to be preached throughout Christendom against so terrible a scourge? This is no 
crusade for the sepulchre of the dead: It is a holy war that is preached to save the 
lives of living men.” 


“What does the Cardinal propose?” 


“No one specific can be put forward with any hope of success. First he would 
rouse all civilised nations to bring pressure to bear upon the Moslem States, and 
especially upon the SuLTAN, in order to extirpate Slavery, which the Slave-trade feeds- 
We have a treaty with the SuLran on this subject which is a dead letter. It might 
afford a basis of diplomatic representations in that quarter. In Egypt progress is being 
made. About two thousand Slaves are freed every year. Secondly, he would have 
us hold the SuLTAN oF ZANzIBAR responsible for the misdeeds of the Slave-traders, 
who ought to be regarded as pirates, enemies of the human race. Thirdly, legitimate 
commerce should be fostered to the utmost. Good business is the most efficient 
enemy of bad. And fourthly, the public opinion of mankind can be excited against a 
traffic which is the sum of all villainies and the conglomerate of all crimes.” 

“Who will be at the meeting ?” 


“It is summoned hastily, but I hope the distinguished position, the important 
mission, and the eminent capacity of the Cardinal will suffice to attract an influential 
audience. Lord GRANVILLE when asked to preside telegraphed at once, ‘I accept the 
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‘honour’ ; and Bishop Smyruigs, who has gone through almost incredible hardships on 
the Eastern Coast of Africa, will also attend in support of the Cardinal.” 

When Protestant and Catholic are thus united in demanding that something 
should be done to check the plague that destroys the vitals of the Dark Continent, it is 
to be hoped that the ancient home of the Anti-Slavery cause will extend a hearty 
welcome to the Popr’s Emissary, who. is bearing through Christendom the fiery cross 
of a holy war against the African Slave-trade. What a pity it is that the meeting 
could not be held in Exeter Hall. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 

CARDINAL LAVIGERIE has left Paris for Belgium, to continue his Crusade against 
the Slave-trade in Africa. His Eminence is to deliver his first discourse on the subject 
in the Church of Sainte-Gudule, in Brussels, on Sunday, and he intends to visit all the 
principal towns in Belgium ere he returns to France. His agitation against the deplor- 
able state of things prevailing in the interior of the Dark Continent, has, so far, 
produced a decided impression, but it remains to be seen whether it will lead to any 
practical result. At any rate, the Cardinal is thoroughly in earnest, and his experience 
and energy are invaluable to the cause which he so eloquently advocates. He may 
safely reckon upon another sympathetic reception in Belgium.—Daily Telegraph, 
10th August. 








Emancipation in Egypt. 


WE have received from Colonel SCHAEFFER, copies of the: Feurnal Offictel 
du Gouvernment Egyptien, of the 21st July, which contains the foilowing very 
important circular issued by Rraz PasHa, against the Slave-trade and Slavery 
in Egypt. Our attention has also been courteously called to the subject by 
the MaRQuIs OF SALISBURY. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that this official proclamation addressed 
to the Governors and Mudirs of all the provinces of Egypt, fully confirms the 
report made by the Secretary of the AnTI-SLAVERY Society, and published 
in the REPORTER for March and April, relative to the steady progress of 
Emancipation in Egypt, and the prohibition of all sales of Slaves, and of the 
Slave-trade throughout Egypt proper. This would appear to be the thin 
end of the wedge in the overthrow of that colossal tree of Mohammedan 
Slavery, whose poisonous branches are destroying the life of Africa. If all 
other Mohammedan rulers would follow the example of the KHEDIVE by 
prohibiting all sales and purchases of Slaves in their dominions, and also 
providing means whereby Slaves can get themselves free, the good work so 
ardently advocated by Cardinal LAvVIGERIE may be carried on without the 
' employment of physical force. 


MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR. 
SERVICE FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE TRADE IN SLAVES. 
CIRCULAR ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNORS AND MUDIRS. 
MM. ig Catro, 27st Fuly, 1888. 
The Council of Ministers at its sitting of the 17 Chawal, 1305 (26th June, 1888), 
decided that the service for the suppression of the Slave-trade should be detached from 
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that of public safety, and that it should, henceforth, constitute a Special Service, under 
the direct control of the Department of the Interior. 

At a period now long passed, I expressed in a Circular, dated, 9th June, 1880, the 
great importance which I attached to the suppression of the trade in Slaves, and to the 
disappearance of this traffic, so shameful from a humanitarian point of view, and which 
is in opposition to the engagements that have made it the subject of a Convention 
between the Governments of H.H. tHE KHEpDIvE, and HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY. 

The measures taken with a view to ensure the execution of these engagements: 
having had the effect of fixing a term, almost absolute, to the importation of Slaves into. 
Egypt, the questions to which in a special manner I call your attention to-day, relate: 
to the sale of Slaves from family to family, and to the functions of the Manumission 
Bureaux in the interior of the country. 


From the terms of the Convention and of the regulations relative to the sup- 
pression of the Slave-trade, you ought not to *be ignorant, M, , that these 
sales are actually at the present time formally prohibited. You will do well, therefore, 
to bear this idea in mind, and to bring to the knowledge of the inhabitants of your 
Province the strong resolution come to by the Government of His Highness to punish 
with the greatest severity, as in the past, any infractions of the provisions of the regula- 
tions above mentioned. 


With regard to the manumission of Slaves, the duty is imposed upon you, not 
only of watching with the greatest care that no obstacles be placed in the way of 
carrying out the formalities requisite for obtaining letters of freedom, but also of 
rendering every facility to the Slaves. 

On this question you will, yourself, have to conform with the provisions of the 
regulations relative to the suppression of the Slave-trade, and with the Cieceslers attached 
thereto. 


You will “gg + cog Colonel SCHAEFFER Bey as head of the Service for the 
Suppression of the Slave-trade. It will be your duty to carry out these instructions with 
the most rigid exactness, and to give to him without hesitation your co-operation 
under all circumstances where the requirements of his service render it necessary. 


RIAZ, Minister of the Interior. 











Morocco. 
A SLAVE GIRL BEATEN TO DEATH. 


THE Reveil du Maroc publishes an ugly story relating to a high native 
official in one of the ports, which, if true, ought to procure the dismissal of 
this person. It is stated that on a visit to one of the inland capitals, he 
bought a young negress, who excited the jealousy of his wife. The latter 
told her husband that the Slave had struck her, and she wished to have her 
sent home to her parents. The husband, enraged, had her taken to an 
outhouse, where four soldiers held her on the. ground whilst two others beat 
her with the cruel thongs in use in that country till her body was one mass of 
open sores. The condition of this unfortunate creature was so bad that her 
brutal master did not dare to take her into his own house, but sent her to a 
neighbouring village, where she soon died. The Révee/ bitterly adds, that, 
notwithstanding this horrible crime, this high official will be invited to the 
réunions of the representatives of civilisation in Morocco, where he will be 
treated with every consideration. Such is life in barbarous Morocco! How 
long will the civilised Powers of Europe tolerate such crimes upon their very 
threshold, and when will the long-talked-of Conference be held? Even if it 
be held at all, which we very much doubt, we have been officially informed 
that the Slave question is outside the limits of the subjects to be discussed ! 
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The SlavesTrade in Central Africa. 


Very startling accounts have lately been given to the world by Lieutenant 
WissmAN, who has recently returned from the country to the south of the 
Congo. It will be remembered that in his first journey Lieut. WissMAN and 
Dr. PoGGr passed through a very extensive region, thickly inhabited by a 
people who were considerably advanced in civilisation, and who had never 
had the misfortune to come across the Arab Slave-trader. When Lieutenant 
WIssMAN returned through the same country a year or two ago, he found the 
whole district depopu!ated by Slave-raiders, their large villages destroyed, and 
scarcely a trace left except charred ruins of houses and bleached bones of the 
hundreds who had been slain. 

In the Christian of June 29, a very interesting letter is published from 
Dr. W. R. SumMMERs, a missionary who had lived for some time in the country 
south of the Congo, and had met Lieutenant Wissman there. His account 
of a Slave caravan, travelling in company with one of the Belgian officers of 
the Congo Free State, gives rise to some curious reflections. One can 
scarcely believe that the officers of that State give their public sanction to 
Slave-trading, but some explanation should be given as to why their carriers 
are allowed to traffic in Slaves. 

Dr. SUMMERS writes as follows :— 

Lieutenant LE MARINEL returned from Nyangwe last February, his immense 
caravan burdened by about eight hundred Slaves, bought either by the Bashilange or 
by the Angola carriers, who were tacitly allowed to do this business in return for the 
poor payment they received. Of course, with such a caravan, the Lieutenant could 
not stop the traffic if he had tried. His return journey was made quickly, but 
hundreds died of small-pox, or of great ulcers, on the road, and many of the Slaves 
fled. When the caravan arrived here it was in a miserable condition, as, in addition 
to sickness, they had had much hunger on the road. No doubt most would have died 
of small-pox had not Lieutenant Le Mariner acted with praiseworthy caution in 
making a second caravan of smallJ-pox cases, and ordering this to remain a good 
distance behind the others. I had much work with these people. A small-pox 
reservation was made on the other side of the river Lulua, and all new cases were. 
immediately sent there. CHINGUENGUE, the king, second in importance, was attacked 
by the pest, and refused to cross the river, and in a few days died. His body was 
placed on a bedstead, and five Slaves built a mud and wattle house over it.. His 
principal wife was then beaten to death by sticks, and her body cast into the Lulua, 
while the five Slaves were beheaded, and their remains left to guard the body of 
CHINGUENGUE. CHINGUENGUE was by far the most intelligent man of the Bashilange, 
and his death was felt considerably by all. Katana, his brother, takes his place. 
Small-pox, happily for the diamba-debilitated Bashilange, did not spread this side of 
the river, only a few sporadic cases occurring. 


CHIEFS BEG FOR TEACHERS, 


Export Slavery may be considered nearly at an end, as far as the Angola carriers 
are concerned. Internal Slavery is the great curse. Few Bashilange care to work, 
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but leave all labour to their wives and their Slaves. KALAMBA shows a good example 
by himself working generally in the woods, cutting down trees. Some time ago I 
paid a visit to KAsONnGo, about six days south from here. He had just returned from 
one of his Slave-raiding tours, and had managed to gather many hundreds of Slaves 
much ivory and copper. He is a tall, thin, teeth-grinding, blood-thirsty man, about 
sixty-five years old. He cuts off heads for very little offences,'and‘a short time ago 
beheaded his brother for having lost ten Slaves. I purchased the freedom of a 
Malange shoemaker, who was held by Kasonco as a Slave. KasonGo wants a mission, 
and was greatly disappointed that I could not remain. I explained to him the wrong 
he did in destroying towns, and catching the inhabitants and enslaving them. This he 
could not understand ; but-on the subject of cutting off heads he promised to reform, 
and never execute anyone unless for wilful murder. 1 am continually beset by chiefs, 
who ask for missionaries and teachers. Every chief wants one. Insome places I have 
had difficulty in leaving the towns, the chiefs crying, and begging me to remain. At 
one place, near the source of the Mwansangomma river, the chief covered himself with 
pemba, and came crying for me to remain; he then covered himself with filth, and 
rolled in the dirt, beseeching me, with the tears running down his face, not to go 
away. When, at last, I did leave, he became almost wild with sorrow. 








Mobammedan Slaveebunting Wegroes. 


WE have heard much from Canon Taytor of the civilising influences of 
Islam upon the negro populations of Africa. Probably the Canon was 
unaware that these people learn how to conduct Slave-hunts from their 
Mohammedan teachers. 

In a letter from Cameroons, dated March 8th, Lieutenant Kunp gives a 
remarkable account of a dangerous journey to the interior, one of the chief 
dangers arising from the fact that the natives thought that they were Slave- 
hunters. We cannot help thinking that Lieutenant Kunp did not show the 
tact expected from African explorers, or he might surely have avoided coming 
to blows with the peaceable Soudan negroes whom he met with. Such 
conflicts are extremely lamentable, and explorers of his class are not wanted in 
Africa. They do more harm than good. He writes :— 

—? 4 ” ® * We crossed the river to find a way to Cameroon, and 
suddenly, fell amongst the Soudan negroes,.an entirely different race from those which 
‘TAPPENBECK and I had hitherto met with, not only here, but also on the’ Congo. We 
had evidently crossed one of the most important race boundaries which are to be found 
in Africa, and perhaps one of the most important results of this exploration is the 
discovery of the fact that the Soudan negroes have already penetrated far to the south, 
and are established in the interior of Cameroon, not farther than 120 miles from the 
sea-coast. It is also evident that they are driving the Brota negroes southwards, and 
it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when they will push on to the west, 
and drive away all the coast tribes, so worthless and idle, which now occupy a portion 
of the Cameroon district. For us this would be a good thing, for the Soudan negroes 
are quite a different class of men from the Brota negroes. ‘The former cultivate the 
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land, breed cattle, and have a greater idea of work, order, law, and right than the 
others. Unfortunately these people seemed so alarmed and surprised at our arrival, 
that, after behaving peacefully during the first few days, they all at once decided to 
prevent our further march. Probably they feared we were come to hunt for Slaves. 
They suffer much from the Slave hunts of the Mohammedan negroes, who extend their 
expeditions from the north as far as here. So one day they unexpectedly: attacked us on 
our march. They fought bravely, and only deserted their palisaded village after an 
obstinate resistance ; but they could not stand against us, being only armed with 
spears, bows, and arrows. TAPPENBECK was the first to climb the palisade, and, with 
his few companions, drove the enemy before him. He might have killed a number of 
them as they pressed out of the narrow doors, but we were already sorry for 
the many dead who lay about in the village, for they had lost their lives in 
defending their homes from those whom they believed to have come with bad 
intentions,” | 





how to Fight the Slave-sTrade in East Africa. 


By Proressor Linpsay, of Glasgow. 


Dr. LivinGsronE first pointed out to his countrymen the strategic value of Nyassa 
Land for putting an end to that Slave-trade which he called “ the open sore of Africa.” 
Vessels built for river navigation can steam from the mouth of the Zambesi up that 
river to its junction with the Shiré, and thence up the Shiré to the foot of the 
Murchison Cataracts. A road—the Stewart Road—has been made from the foot of 
the cataracts to where the river is once more navigable. From the top of the cataracts 
steam vessels can carry goods and passengers into Lake Nyassa, and on its waters to 
the north end. There a road—the Stevenson Road—has been constructed from Lake 
Nyassa to the summit of the watershed which separates it from the northern lake, 
Tanganyika. When the road ends, prairie easily traversed—traversable by traction 
engines were they there—extends to the shore of Tanganyika. A steamer on this lake 
can convey goéods more than 400 miles further into the heart of Africa.” There is 
therefore a waterway, broken by two portages—the one short, the other long—more 
than 1,200 miles in length, right into the centre of the continent. For purposes of 
commerce it is an easier road into Central Africa than either the Congo or the Niger. 
For humanitarian purposes it is ¢#e road into the heart of the continent, for it cuts in 
two all the important routes of the Slave caravans from the interior to the eastern 
coast. If this route be held, the Slave-trade is cut in two and is paralysed. This is 
what LIVINGSTONE pointed out when he asked his countrymen to occupy this waterway 
and heal the running sore of Africa. LiIviNGSTONE’s invitation has been accepted by 
four missionary societies, who have divided the work among them, and co-operate with 
each other. The Church of Scotland has taken possession of the country between the 
foot of the cataracts on the Shiré and the south of Lake Nyassa. The Universities’ 
Mission has its stations on the east side of the lake. The Free Church of Scotland 
holds the western shore of Lake Nyassa, and the tableland rising above it ; while the 
London Missionary Society’s agents form the advance guard of this Christian army on 
Lake Tanganyika. These missions are all industrial as well as evangelical. They all 
teach that Christianity has to do with this life as well as with the life that is to come, 
and their methods of work are not unlike those adopted in that chain of mission 
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‘stations which Charles the Great established in the end of the ninth century on his 
north-eastern frontier, from Osnabruck to Fulda, to reaper and civilise his fierce 
Frisian and Saxon neighbours. 

The Church of Scotland has spent nearly £35,000 on its mission, and its present 
annual expenditure amounts to about £4,000. Its European staff consists of eleven 
men (three ordained missionaries, two medical: missionaries, two teachers, a general 
agent, and three artisan missionaries) and seven women (four missionaries’ wives and 
three teachers), eighteen in all. The boarding school at Blantyre, the principal station, 
‘contains seventy-five scholars, of whom twenty-five are sons of chiefs ; and about 250 
children are taught in the day schools. Young men trained in the mission schools are 
already teachers. The Manganja and Yao languages have been reduced to writing. 
‘The children are taught to read and write, both in their own language and in English. 
The older natives are taught agriculture, road making, brick making, carpentry, and 
house building. Coffee plantations, maize patches, and wheat fields are to be seen 
round the mission stations. The Free Church of Scotland has expended above 
449,000 on its mission, and its annual expenses now exceed £4,000. Its European 
staff consists of eleven men (five ordained and medical missionaries, and six artisans 
and teachers) and four missionaries’ wives. Its industrial work is the same as that of 
the Church of Scotland mission. At the Bandawe station alone 7,000 patients were 
treated in the Medical Mission in 1886. The Chirenji, Chitonga, Chigoonda, and 
Angoni languages have been reduced to writing, and 600 pupils are enrolled in the 
mission schools. 

These missions have given rise to two commercial undertakings—Messrs. 
BucHANAN BrorHers and the African Lakes Company, Limited. The Messrs. 
BUCHANAN have coffee, sugar, and cinchona plantations, with the necessary machinery, 
and employ large numbers of the natives to work for wages. Their estate is the 
pioneer plantation in East Central Africa, and is an object lesson, ready for all to read, 
on the advantages of free as opposed to Slave labour. The African Lakes Company, 
Limited, was started in 1878, with the primary object of assisting missions in these 
lake regions, and of introducing legitimate commerce. The Company has four 
steamers—two plying from the foot of the Murchison Cataracts to the mouth of the 
Zambesi, and two on the upper Shiré and on Lake Nyassa—a staff of twenty-seven 
Europeans, and twelve trading stations. The Stevenson Road was made for the 
purpose of connecting Lake Nyassa with Lake Tanganyika, and the connection has 
been so well maintained up to the end of last year, that the London Missionary 
Society’s steamer on Lake Tanganyika was transported thither by the Company. The 
Company has also a flourishing coffee plantation, and has introduced the culture of 
cinchona, indigo, cacao, tea, &c. 

British trade, as conducted by these two companies is, for all practical purposes of 
opposing the terrible curse of Slave-raiding, as truly a Christian and humanitarian 
enterprise as the missions are. Slave-trading from the centre of Africa to the coast 
does not pay by itself. What makes it pay is the fact that the Slave-traders are also 
ivory merchants. They buy ivory, and then, when their purchase is complete, set to 
work by murderous attacks on defenceless villages to capture Slaves sufficient to carry 
the ivory to the coast, where they sell the goods and also the carriers, and make their 
profits on the double sale. These scoundrels are mostly financed from Zanzibar, and a 
well-known Banyan in that town is understood to furnish a large part of the money for 
these expeditions. The enormous sacrifice of human life which this trade implies, 
altogether apart from the bloody onslaught and burning of villages, which have 
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depopulated whole regions, may be estimated from the fact that the Arab merchant has 
to get six times as many Slaves as are required to carry the goods, because five out of 
every six die before the coast is reached. 

The routes of these Arab Slave and ivory merchants almost invariably cross the 
great central waterway. The aim of the African Lakes Company—and they can 
accomplish it if supported—is to buy ivory all along that central waterway at higher 
terms than the Arabs can afford to give, and thus to kill at once the Arab ivory and 
Slave-trade. The two weak points in this waterway are the mouth of the Zambesi,. 
where Portugal holds both banks and is threatening to strangle all British inland 
traffic, and the fertile tableland between Nyassa and Tanganyika, on which the 
Arabs have recently descended. The Conference to-day will be asked to demand that 
Government insist on the free navigation of the Zambesi, and to strengthen the. 
resolve of the African Lakes Company to hold the land between Nyassa and Tanganyika 
against the Arab Slave-raiders.—Manchester Guardian. 


Lake Wyassa. 
AN interesting debate on the Slave-trade in the Nyassa district, and the critical 
condition of missionaries and traders on the lake, took place in the House of 
Lords on 6th July. The Marguis or Satisspury’s reply was guarded, as. 
was to be expected ; but it leads one to infer that Portugal will not be allowed 
to close the mouth of the Zambesi, any more than she was suffered to close 
the Congo, when she tried to do this some few years ago. We regret that the. 
question of placing a steamer on Lake Nyassa for the sole use of the British 
Consul was not included in the debate. This subject has been brought before. 
the public and the Government by the ANTI-SLAVERY SoclEtTy for the past 
four years, and steps had been taken to have it brought prominently forward 
during the debate of the 6th July. Unfortunately, the discussion was closed 
without reference to this important subject. The Society has once more. 
brought its views before the public in the following letter to Zhe Zimes. A 
little pressure from outside would, no doubt, enable the Government to ask 
from the Treasury the small sum requisite to protect their Consul. 
To THE EpiTor or Zhe Times. 

S1r,—Of course, every one will agree with the decision announced by the 
MARQUIS OF SALISBURY On Friday last, that England could not commit herself to a 
military expedition into the heart of Africa to put down the Slave-trade ; but I should 
be glad if you will allow me once more to call the attention of the public, through the 
columns of Zhe Zimes, to the fact that our Consul on Lake Nyassa is still dependent 
upon chance aid from missionary and trading steamers for his ‘power to move about 
the district. 

For a sum of about £4,000 the Consul could be provided with a small steamer on 
the lake similar to those now there, while the annual outlay for its maintenance would 
probably be less than that now involved in the cost of his journeys. The sphere of 
British influence would thus be strengthened in those waters without any armed 
intervention, and the extra cost to the nation would be in the long run zi#/. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary... 








BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C., London, July 9. 
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Brazil. 


Hddress to Senbor Joaquim Wabuco. 


‘From the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


THE Committee. of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY offer to Senbor Joaquim Wabueo their hearty congratulations 
upon the happy attainment of the life-long aspirations of his late 
honoured Father, and of himself, by the happy completion of their 
long-continued and unflinching labours in the cause of human freedom. 


THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN BRAZIL, so peacefully 
and triumphantly obtained, is the crowning stone of that great edifice 
built up by Christian Nations, as a perpetual memorial of the equal 
rights of men, of whatsoever colour or nation. 


It is with feelings of thankfulness and satisfaction that the Committee 
‘see the last blot on the escutcheon of Christianity wiped out for ever by 
‘this noble action of Brazil. 


The Committee would ask SENHOR NABUCO kindly to convey to 
those ILLUSTRIOUS COLLEAGUES who have assisted him in the great 
work to which he and they have devoted their lives, the expression of 
their warmest appreciation of the noble services rendered by the 
-ABOLITIONIST PARTY IN BRAZIL to the cause of humanity. 


They pray that the fruits of this great Act of Emancipation may be 
‘seen in a long course of peaceful prosperity to that great Empire over 
which HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR is, by the Grace of Gop, still 


permitted to reign. 
On behalf of the Committee, 


ARTHUR PEASE, President. 
EDMUND STURGE, Chairman. 
JOSEPH ALLEN, TZreasurer. 


CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
‘55, NEW BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. /une rst, 1588. 
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PROGRESS OF EMANCIPATION IN BRAZIL. 


By the courtesy of the Marguis or SAtisBury, we have received copies of 
letters from the British Chargé d’Affaires at Rio de Janeiro, relating to the 
passing of the Abolition Act. After describing the third reading of the bill, 
and its signature by the Regent, the following quotation of the speech of 
Senator Dantas (head of the Liberal party), in reply to the attacks of Baron 
CoTEGIPE and some of his party, is given :-— 

“It were better only to wear the crown for a few hours, and enjoy the immense 
happiness of being a fellow-worker with a whole people in such a law as this, than to 
wear the same crown from year upon year on the condition of keeping up the accursed 
institution of Slavery. No! there is no danger. From my experience, and on my 


political responsibility, I declare fgom my seat in this House that to-day we have a 
new country, that this law is a new Constitution.” 


From a late despatch from the British Minister at Rio, we are glad to learn 
that the reports received from the consular officers in Brazil tend to show 
that the liberation of the Slaves under the recent Abolition Act was passing 
off with the greatest tranquillity throughout the Empire. 


THE Ro News for June 5, publishes interesting details of the number of Slaves. 
set free by the late Abolition Act, and their probable value. Space prevents 
our printing all the figures, but it would appear that in round numbers the 
total Slave population of the Empire on the 30th March, 1887, was 723,419, 
and their aggregate value, as fixed by law, about forty-eight and a half 
millions sterling. Calculating that at least 100,000 Slaves had been set free: 
since that date, the Azo News believes that. in round numbers not more than 
about 600,000 were actually affected by the law of the 13th May, and these 
may be valued at forty millions sterling. There appears to be some talk of 
demands for indemnification, but such demands are considered to be 
unwarranted and preposterous, and it is believed that they will not be 
considered for one single moment. 


WE have received a copy of a paper styled Brazil Livre, published specially, 
at Curityba, in the province of Parana, in commemoration of the passing of 
the Law of 13th May last, which abolished Slavery in Brazil. 

It contains some brilliant contributions by Messrs. CARLoSs DELPHIM 
DE CARVALHO, FRANcISCcO A. GUIMARAES, Lucio PEREIRA, ANTONIO DE BARROS,. 
Luiz Franca, J. Morass, Paut pe GrEvy, ERNEsTo LIvicH, and others, in 
honour of the great event which has effaced the one dark spot that marred the 
escutcheon of Brazil. 

We regret that our space will not permit us to publish translations of 
these articles. We can only congratulate the writers, and all those who have 
laboured in the cause of humanity and justice in Brazil, upon the happy result 
which is embodied in the Slave Emancipation Act of May 13, 1888. 

More especially would we greet the names of the Prime Minister, Senator 
OtiveErrA, who carried the bill, of Senhor Joaquim Nasuco, and JosE Do 
PaTROCINIO, to whom is given, by common consent, the first rank in the list 
of those worthy Brazilians who have wrought for the true and complete 
independence of their country by removing the nes which was attached to. 
it by the maintenance of the demoralising and baneful institution of Slavery.. 

All honour to them, and to their associates in the cause of Freedom ! 
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Mr. b. WM. Stanley. 


GREAT anxiety has been felt as to the fate of the STANLEY expedition, and 
many sensational rumours have been published by various newspapers, all of 
which are utterly devoid of foundation. The AnTI-SLAvERY Society having 
been frequently applied to by various news agencies and others, in the hope 
that they might have received letters from Emin Pasua, the Secretary 
collected a few short extracts from Ewmin’s letters, showing that the latter 
anticipated that Mr. STANLEY would have to encounter many physical 
difficulties owing to the nature of the country, and the severity of the rainy 
season in Central Africa. 

Emin’s views have also been confirmed by Sir SamMuet BAkER and 
Dr. JUNKER, both of whom are well acquainted with the country, and it must 
be borne in mind that from Emin himself we have no later news than the 
beginning of last November, at which time Mr. STANLEy had only left the 
Aruwimi about four months. His Majesty the Kinc or THE BE LGIANs, 
Sir FrRANcIs DE WINTON, and others, have expressed their firm belief that at 
present there is no reason to be unduly anxious about the safety of the 
expedition. 

The rumours of Mr. STANLEY being on his march to Khartoum, so eagerly 
caught at by the press, are probably to be attributed to the very natural fear 
entertained by the Mahdists that Mr. STaANLEy, with his large escort, was 
coming to avenge the death of Gorpon. This would seem to point to the fact 
that Mr. STANLEY was well on his way to Wadelai, and that the news of his 
approach had travelled faster down the Nile than it could do overland to 
Zanzibar. From Khartoum to Suakin the report would quickly spread from 
tribe to tribe, whilst at Suakin the telegraph wires are available. 

The following letter to Zhe Zimes embodies Emin’s views as to STANLEY’S 
difficulties :— 


To THE Eprror oF Zhe Zimes. 


Str,—The unauthenticated reports from time to time published in foreign 
newspapers respecting disaster to Mr. STANLEY’s expedition are much to be deplored, 
as they create unnecessary alarm. May | ask a short space in the columns of Zhe 
Times to recall the latest opinion of Emin Pasua respecting the difficulties with which 
Mr. STANLEY would have to cope? 

It must be remembered that the rainy season in Equatorial Africa commences in 
September or October, and lasts into March or April. In Emin Pasua’s letter to me, 
dated Wadelai, August 16th, 1887, he states :— 

“Tam very glad that Mr. SranLey chose the Congo route for his expedition. He 
will there encounter numberless difficulties, arising mostly out of the soil to go across, 
yet he will without doubt succeed in vanquishing them.” 

In another letter, written one day earlier, to Dr. FELKIN, Emin writes :— 

“Even Mr. STanLey will probably find that the difficulties of the Congo route are 
almost insurmountable, especially those of transport. I know. the almost impassable 
swamps, the numbers of rivers with floating vegetation, from personal observation, and 
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I know well enough the difficulties which a traveller will have to surmount in marching 
from the Congo here.” 


In the lately published thick volume of letters from Emin PasHa, written to 
Dr. SCHWEINFURTH, Dr. FELKIN, and others, very graphic descriptions are given of the 
difficulties experienced by the writer in a journey which he made during the rainy 
‘season to KABAREGA’S country, in the Albert Nyanza district. I cannot ask you to give 
extracts from this diary, but will briefly state that he describes the rain storms as worse 
than any he had ever experienced. Some of the country, he says, was like a morass, 
in which “ the water between each single thicket reached up to our necks, and the roots 
‘caught our feet like nooses. Only one who has experienced such a passage can form 
-an idea of its unpleasantness.” 


This is only one out of many,instances in which Emin records the distressing 
nature of the almost untrodden country in Equatorial Africa, and he concludes by 
‘saying :— 


“It is always uncomfortable to travel during the rainy season, because you are 
never master of the situation, which, indeed, leaving the rain out of the question, is 
rarely the case.” 


As Mr. STANLEY would have to traverse country similar to this during the rainy 
‘season, he may well be delayed even for months. Had actual disaster happened to his 
large caravan, the bad news would have been sure to travel faster than he can be 
expected to march with his dmpedimenta. We may, therefore, I sincerely trust, 
‘conclude that no news is good news. 


My letter from Emin took eight months to reach England, for the route via 
Zanzibar is uncertain, owing to MwanGa’s drunken caprices, and it scarcely seems 
likely that any news will come via the Congo. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


55, New Broap Street, E.C., Fune 20th. 








THE NEGRO FATAH. 


IN spite of the promises made by the SuLTAN, that this unfortunate Slave 
should be set free, and that meanwhile he should be well treated, we learn 
that he is still held a prisoner at Mequinez, loaded with irons, and dying of 
hunger! The English and Portuguese ministers have both interfered on 
behalf of this man, and his case has been frequently brought before the 
English Parliament, yet all these high authorities quietly allow a Moorish 
governor to set them at defiance. Another proof that a Conference on 
Moorish affairs would be highly desirable ! 
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Slave-Crade Papers.* 
GREAT INCREASE IN THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


TuE Blue Book, which contains the Correspondence relating to the Slave- 
trade, has just been laid before Parliament. The volume for 1888, which 
brings us to the end of 1887, is more than usually interesting, but, at the 
same time, very depressing, for it abundantly proves the statement which the 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society has been urging for the past two or three years, that 
the trafic in human beings has become more rampant in Eastern and 
Central Africa, the Red Sea, and Arabia. Despatches, too, amply confirm the 
advices which the Society had received of a new branch of the Slave-trade 
between Western Madagascar and the Frepch Island of Réunion, and also 
that an active Slave-trade is carried on between the Soudan and Tripoli. 
The question arises, what is the ultimate destination of these Slaves from the 
Soudan? It will be the duty of her Majesty’s Government to see that the 
terms of the Slave-trade Treaty with Turkey are not infringed. 

Another point to which the attention of the AnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY has 
been turned is the manner in which Slaves, who take refuge on board Her 
Majesty’s cruisers, are given up to their masters, unless they can prove to the 
satisfaction of the Consul holding jurisdiction in that neighbouroood, that he 
is the victim of ill-treatment. 

Mr. ALFRED PEASE, M.P., on behalf of the AnTiI-SLAveRyY Society, 
addressed a question to the UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, and the answer which he received we consider to be eminently 
unsatisfactory. We await a copy of the latest instructions given to the 
commanders of cruisers, but we confess to feeling something like a shock 
upon seeing from the statements in the Blue Book that refugee Slaves, 
claiming the shelter of the British flag, do not necessarily receive that 
freedom which it was once our national boast to give them. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England: When their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free, 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 


The deck of a British man-of-war, having been declared to be, on high 
authority, a portion of British territory, the poet, if he were now living, 
would have to re-write those exquisite lines, which have caused a thrill of 
pride in many an English heart. 

We annex extracts taken from the Blue Book, regretting only that our 
space does not allow of more copious selection. In future numbers of the 
Reporter we hope to continue the extracts. 


Arrica (East Coast AND ARABIA). 
Pages 16-98. 
‘A great portion of the early part of this section relates to the capture of 
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dhows on the Red Sea and the East Coast of Africa, and to a great number 
of suspicious vessels being searched. It would appear that the commanders of 
cruisers have immense difficulties to contend with, as, owing to the great 
number of creeks and places on the coast where the Slaves can be landed, a 
large portion of the vessels overhauled, although very suspicious in every 
way, were found to be in ballast. On this subject Lieut.-Colonel Mites 
writes :-— 

“to. The probable explanation is that the Slave-traders, bearing in mind that the 
Arab coast was unwatched by cruisers last spring (1885), determined to bring over 
' their stocks this season (1886) in the hope that they would find it equally clear this 
year. They accordingly shipped their cargoes near Zanzibar, and started, but hearing 
rumours on the way up that the Christians’ ships were waiting to intercept them, they 


decided to land their human freight and sell it for what it would fetch at Maculla or 
Shehr.” 


In reference to the giving up of fugitive Slaves, Commander Burt, having 
received a fugitive Slave on board, almost apologises for not giving him up, 
as will be seen from the following extract from enclosure in No. 40 :— 


“T have the honour to inform you that the Slave in question swam to the boats 
of this ship, on detached service cruising, whilst at anchor off Sur on the night of the 
6th September last ; the officer in command of boats could not see where he came 
from. 

“ The Slave stated he had run away from his master, and the officer would have 
landed him in the morning had he not received strict orders from me on no account 
to land or go near the shore off the village of Sur. I gave this order knowing that 
the people at Sur could not be trusted. 

“ The ship arriving at Ras-al-Hadd on the 7th September, the Slave was handed 
over to me, and received on board temporarily as an act of humanity; and as I was 
proceeding to Muscat to meet the mail, as per orders of my senior officer, and having 
no time to visit Sur, I considered it my duty to keep the man and hand him over to 
the Consul at Muscat on my arrival at that port, which I did on the 13th September ; 
no claim was made for him, had there been any I should have considered it my 
duty to have given the Slave up at once. I regret that I omitted to report the 
circumstance more fully at the time, and venture to hope that my actions may meet 
with approval.” 


Acting Consul Hotmwoon, writing from Zanzibar, July sth, 1887, gives a 
detailed account of the capture of a large dhow by Lieutenant FEGEN, with 
more than 100 Slaves, a description of which has already appeared in these 
columns. 

Lieutenant FrGEN himself, and several of his crew were severely 
wounded, whilst many of the Slavers were killed. His own account, on 
page 71, of the action, although too long to quote, is very interesting. 

The Official Report from Admiral RicHaRpDs, commanding the East 
India Squadron (page 91) shows that during the year ending the 30th June, 
1887, 


“ The total of vessels taken into the Vice-Admiralty Courts at Zanzibar and Muscat 
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during the period amounted to sixteen, of which number fourteen, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 678 tons, were condemned as Slavers, and two were released. The total 
number of Slaves emancipated during the period is 128.” 


This being at the rate of only one a month captured by our cruisers, we 
are not surprised to learn that the Slave-trade from the East African Coast 
has largely increased. Commander GIssING says :— 

“The coast here to be protected is very large, and landing-places almost every- 


where. Also, the population inhabiting the country is against us in this matter to a 
man ; therefore it is no wonder if some get through the watch we keep.” 


CENTRAL AFRICA, INCLUDING NYASSA. 


(PaGEs I—15.) Very interesting, but at the same time dispiriting letters 
from Consul Hawés are printed in this portion of the Blue-Book. They 
deserve the careful study of all who are interested in the future of Africa, and 
we regret that our space will not permit of our making large quotations. It 
is much to be regretted that no later despatches from Consul Hawes than 
October 5, 1887, are contained in this Blue-Book, which was not printed 
until June, 1888. A month after the date of the above-named letter occurred 
the now celebrated siege of Karonga, lasting from November 4th to the 
27th, ample reports of which appeared months ago in most of the principal 
newspapers of England. Reports from Lieutenant H. E. O’Nerui, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Mozambique, who was present during the whole of the 
siege, were forwarded to the Foreign Office without delay, and we presume 
that Consul Hawes, of Nyassa, who has lately been in England, has also 
furnished the ForEIGN OFFICE with his official account of the transactions 
which have led to such a lamentable state of things as the late assault upon 
Mr. Bucuanan, Acting Consul, vzce Consul Hawes, absent on leave. 

The degrading spectacle of Her Majesty’s representative stripped naked 
and held up to the derision of a set of howling Arabs and natives is one of 
which England ought to be ashamed. Read in the light of the Slave war, 
as it may almost be termed, on Lake Nyassa, the letters of Consul Hawes, 
from December, 1886, to October, 1887, are singularly instructive, for they 
show the astounding influence gained over the native chiefs by Arab Slave 
raiders. These men, who are now in great force throughout the whole of that 
part of Africa, find it tolerably easy to convince the chiefs that the sale of 
their women and children to them is much more profitable than cultivating 
friendly relations with missionaries and English merchants. The fact also. 
that missionaries have sheltered refugee Slaves has been made a handle for 
the charge that the missionaries were themselves Slave-traders. (See letter 
from Consul Hawes, December 11th, 1886.) 


On the roth instant I reached the base of Mount Milanji, and having ascertained 
that Chief NkaNpA was willing to receive me, proceeded up the slope of the 
mountain to his village. 

The Chief was courteous, and expressed his desire to be friendly with the English 
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but, at the same time, he complained of the treatment he had received from the 
Blantyre missionaries, who, when he was living at Kiladzulu several years ago, received 
and kept five of his runaway Slaves. These Slaves, he understood, had now left the 
missionaries, and had gone over to some other chief, who was thus strengthened by his 
loss. 

He did not wish, however, to let this be the cause of further bad feeling between 
him and the English, and was therefore very glad to see me. 

In conversation about CuukuMBu, NKANDA said he was determined to be revenged 
for the loss of the people the Blantyre missionaries had stolen from him, chiefly 
because the promises given last year by Mr. HENDERSON, that the Slaves would be 
sent back, had not been kept. 

Mr. HENDERSON is attached to the Blantyre Mission, and came out last year to the 
vicinity of Chief CuukumBu’s village, with Mr. GoopricH and Mr. Morr, at the time 
of the capture of Mr. Dirry. 

I told Nxkanpa I was very desirous to see CHUKUMBU, and asked if he would 
assist to arrange an interview. 

He, however, positively refused, saying he was not on friendly terms, and on this 
account he advised me not to go to CHuKUMBU’s direct from his place. 

He further declined to give me guides or messengers, and warned me that any 
messengers I sent from my camp would be detained by CHukuMBv as hostages until 
the Blantyre missionaries delivered up his Slaves. 

He offered, however, to give me men to take me to Chief CHE-MAngz, the elder 
brother of the present Marapwirt, and as I was recommened by Chief MatunGa, 
before leaving Mandala, to arrange my visit to CHukumMBU through Marapwirl, if 
possible, I have decided to try and do so. 

The introduction from NKANDA to CHE-MANJE may possibly bring about a meeting 
between MATAPwIRI and myself, which it is very desirable should take place. It is, 
however, doubtful whether the latter will see me, for in reply to a message I sent to 
him last April, he said, “he declined to see any one from Blantyre. He had thought 
the English were good, but he heard they were bad people. They spoke against 
Slavery, but at the same time they induced people to run away from their masters and 
come to them, and then kept them as their Slaves. He spoke of the Blantyre people, 
and had I not been coming from Blantyre his answer would have been different.” 

The above reply, which I give in the words of the interpreter, and the tenour of 
the interview I had with Chief NKanpa, will convey to your Lordship the ideas that 
exist in the minds of the natives with regard to the harbouring of runaway Slaves at 
Blantyre. 

I admit that the missionaries are placed in a very unfortunate position by the 
action of their predecessors, and doubtless many difficulties will attend the removal 
from the mission ground of the refugees, who are now, with their families, fully 
established there; but I trust the line of policy which Mr. Scorr will have to carry 
out has been based on the broad view of what is best for general interests, and not 
confined to what may be more particularly convenient for the missionary settlement at 
Blantyre. As long as the present grievance exists, a serious barrier is placed in the 
way of my promoting amongst the Milanji Chiefs the friendship and respect for the 
English that it is most desirable should be established, and any endeavours to bring 
influence to bear on the question of Slavery will, I fear, at present be of little avail. 


In a later letter, Consul Hawes records the explanations which he gave 
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to Makansita (the chief who has since committed the outrage on Consul 
HawEs’s deputy), the policy of England with regard to the Slave-trade which 
Her Majesty’s Government had ordered him to carry out. 


I explained to him that the primary object of my visit was to endeavour to open 
up friendly relations between him and Her Majesty’s Government ; at the same time, | 
pointed out to him the views which England held with regard to Slavery. 

In doing this, however, I was careful to assure him that it was not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to use force to abolish Slavery in Central Africa at present, 
although, in combination with Portugal and the SuLTAN oF ZANnzIBAR, England had 
resorted to that means to suppress the Slave-trade on the coast. 

I explained to him that Her Majesty’s Government hoped by means of friendly 
intercourse and by advice, for which purpose a Consul had been appointed to these 
territories, to induce the native rulers to abolish traffic in Slaves, and to substitute a 
lawful means of trade, and I trusted that he would ultimately give his support to 
these views by prohibiting Slavery within his territory, and thus secure for himself the 
support and interest of England, ¢ ° bd " * be ® 

Before leaving MAKANSILA’s, I was invited to the residence of the Chief, where the 
subject of our morning interview was reopened. 

It was very evident that the influence of the Arabs had not tended to promote a 
cordial feeling. 

No reply was given to my offer of friendship, and it was not until I pressed the 
Chief to state what message he wished me to convey to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the following answer was given by his Councillor :— 

“The Chief does not see his way to giving up Slavery, and confining himself to 
what you call ‘lawful trade’; and on this account he is unable to accept unreservedly 
the friendship of Engiand.” 

I made it clear to him that Her Majesty’s Government in no way begged his 
friendship, and that if he did not desire to establish friendly relations, and wished me 
to communicate a reply of that nature, | would do so. In very decisive language, his 
Councillor begged me not to send a reply of that tenour, as the desire of the Chief was 
to be friendly with England, but, on account of the views we held regarding Slavery, 
he could not unreservedly accept my offer. I was then asked to accept a couple of 
goats as a matter of friendship, and shortly afterwards I took my leave. 


MakKanyiLa’s “friendly relations” do not appear throughout the rest of 
the correspondence ; but they have lately been shown by attacking and 
making prisoner Her Majesty's representative on the Lake, and one of the 
missionaries who was with him. 

In a letter, dated April 14, 1887, we note that Consul Hawes was unable 
to proceed on his way until the arrival of a steamer belonging to the 
Universities’ Mission which Mr. JoHNSTON, the head missionary on board, 
kindly placed at his disposal to cross the Lake and down the river. The 
extreme courtesy and hospitality of the missionaries is specially brought to 
the notice of the Marouis OF SALISBURY in a subsequent letter. The vital 
question of maintaining the influence of England in the Nyassa district and 
the territories adjacent, by placing a steamer upon the Lake, has been already 
treated in another page of this issue. 
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In some of the latest letters from Consul Hawes, now printed, we find 
that he contemplated making an overland journey to the North-east of the 
Lake, which would necessitate the hiring of a much larger caravan than 
usual, and, on October 5, he writes :— 


I trust that your lordship will approve my exceeding the allowance granted for 
travelling, should I find it necessary for the expenses of the journey to do so. 


We believe we are justified in the assertion that a Consular steamer 
would repay the outlay of its cost by lessening the heavy expenses now caused 
by caravan travelling and engaging passages on other vessels. We also 
believe that a vessel of this description is a positive necessity, unless England 
means to abandon the whole of the influence which she commissioned her 
first Consul, LIVINGSTONE, to exert on Nyassa. 


INCREASE OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


The perusal of the despatches bears out the statement we have so often 
made, that the Slave-trade in Eastern and Central Africa is greatly on the 
increase. 

We have only room to quote the following :— 


On the 25th April, 1887, Consul Hawes writes from Zomba :— 


I have the honour to inform your lordship that since my return from Lake Nyassa, 
reports have reached me of serious raids being made in this district by men belonging 
to KaAwINGA, a chief who resides at the north end of Lake Shirwa, but who as yet has 
refused to receive foreigners. 

The undoubted object of these raids is to secure people for the Slave-market, it 
being reported that a party of Slave-dealers is now at Kaw1nGa’s, collecting together a 
caravan. 

ZOMBA, June 27, 1887. 

I have the honour to inform your lordship that a considerable traffic in Slaves has 
lately been carried on in the Bisa country, inland to the west of Lake Nyassa, by a 
caravan sent from Mount Milanje by Chief Marapwiri. 

This caravan started in the early part of last March, and, avoiding Mount Zomba, 
proceeded to Chikala, where it stayed for some days at the village of Chief KawinGa. 

’ MATAPWIRI’S son was said to be in command of the expedition, and his object in 
going to the Lake was to purchase ivory. 

Whilst at Chief Mponpa’s, last April, | heard that the caravan had been there, and 
had proceeded to MAKANuILA’s, whence it intended to cross to the western side of 
the Lake. 

It had followed the usual caravan route from KawtNnGa’s through the territory of 
Chief LrwonDe. 

During the early part of this month it returned, and reports reached me that a 
large gang of Slaves had been brought back. by - bs : . 

Having assured myself that this really was the case, I visited the Chief, and asked 
if the report were true. 

At first he assumed an insolent manner, and wanted to know what I could do if he 
chose to spend his calico in buying Slaves. I warned him that the matter would be 
referred to Chief MALEMIA and the sub-chiefs of the district; and, further, that, 
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although it was not the desire of Her Majesty’s Government to use force to put down 
Slavery in Central Africa, a defiant continuance of the traffic might necessitate that 
course being adopted. ° ° ° a bd bd ? ° 

The price of a Slave in the Bisa territory varies from 1 fathom to 10 fathoms of 
calico, the value of the fathom toan Arab dealer being about 7d. 


Fuly 11, 1887. 
I have just received information of a large caravan of Slaves having started from 
Chief Kaw1nGa’s for Ngando, near the coast, inland from Kilwa. 
It is stated that none of the Slaves purchased by Marapwiri from the Bisa country 
reported in my despatch of the 27th June, 1887, accompany this caravan. 


ZoMBA, September 6, 1887. 


I regret to have to report to your lordship that an audacious attempt to seize and 
carry off a party of women employed by Mr. BucHANAN on work for Her Majesty's 
Consulate was made yesterday by some men belonging to Chief Kawinca. The 
women were engaged cutting grass for roofing on the ground adjoining Mr. BUCHANAN’s 
estate, in close proximity to the Consulate. 

They effected their escape; their shrieks and cries, that they belonged to the 
English, aroused the neighbourhood, and caused the kidnappers to disappear. 

These continued raids have given serious alarm, and have now rendered it 
necessary to send armed men with working parties employed at any distance away. 

A continuance of these raids will, I fear, be extremely detrimental to European 
enterprise in this district ; especially will it be felt in the extension of coffee culture, 
as it will almost be impossible to find workers who will go to plantations at any 
distance away from villages. 

This morning I received information of the arrival at Chief KawtnGa’s of a party 
of coast men, who, it is said, have brought a large supply of calico, for the purpose of 
purchasing Slaves. This would doubtless account for kidnapping parties being again in 
this neighbourhood. 

The Rey. A. HETHERWICK, who has recently returned from Lake Amaramba, 
informs me that on his journey he met a large caravan from the east of Shirwa going to 
Angoin Land to buy Slaves; also another caravan from Chief KawinGa’s going to 
Manwa in the Lomwe country for the same purpose. 

From the brisk traffic in Slaves that has for the past few months been carried on by 
caravans from the coast, it would almost seem that some fresh impetus from that 
direction has been given to the trade. 

It is difficult to find out the destinations of these caravans, but the fact of 
KAwWINGA’s caravans going to the Lomwe country to purchase Slaves to sell in his 
market shows that the coast in the direction of Mozambique is not the point aimed at, 
and the report given in my despatch of the 25th February last respecting the discon- 
tinuance of the trade at Lanas, near Quilimane, is, to a great extent, supported by the 
fact that two large caravans conveying ivory, but no Slaves, have recently passed 
Zomba en route to Quilimane. This also bears out the result of the inquiries made by 
Consul O’NEILL. 

I shall endeavour on my intended journey to Makangwara to find out some 
information respecting the routes taken by the caravans that have lately left KawinGa’s. 
for the coast. 
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Poicy OF THE ForeIGN OFFICE. 
FoREIGN OFFICE To ConsuL Hawes. 
(Extract.) ForEIGN OFFICE, October 22, 1887. 

I am directed by the Marquis oF Sa.isBury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch bringing the unfriendly attitude of Chief Marapwiri towards yourself and 
the British settlers generally to his Lordship’s notice. 

In reply, I am to state to you that Lord SattsBury fully appreciates the difficulties 
which surround you. Though your power of restraining lawlessness and of checking 
Slave raids is limited to moral influence, which is, in this case at least, ineffectual, you 
are yet rendering valuable service by ascertaining the truth as to the direction and 
origin of these raids, and as to the dispositions of the chiefs. Your endeavours should 
still be directed towards assisting the efforts of the white men settled in the Nyassa 
districts to ameliorate the condition of the natives by gradually extending civilizing 
influences, but you must remember that you cannot count on material support,. 
inasmuch as Great Britain cannot employ force in interior regions to which she has no 
access. 


FRANCE. 


IT must appear strange indeed that France, which boasts a leading position 
amongst the Abolitionist Powers, should have twenty-five pages in the Blue- 
Book devoted to official letters from Consuls, Admirals, and others, showing 
that a large Slave-trade is carried on between Madagascar and the French 
Island of Réunion. This fact has long been known to the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, as readers of the Reporter will remember, from sources which do 
not require from 18 to 12 months before the information is made public, as 
is the case with many of the documents in the Blue-Book here referred to. 
The attempt made at the end of last year to induce Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to permit a renewal of Coolie immigration into French Colonies, met 
with the strenuous opposition of the ANTI-SLAVERY Society. The policy of 
this step is fully justified by the publication of the correspondence now before: 
us. In proof of the statements above made, we need only insert the letter 
from the British ConsuL at Tamatave, and Lord Sa.ispury’s despatch to 
Viscount Lyons. 


ConsuL HAGGARD TO THE EArt oF IDDESLEIGH.—(Received January __, 1887.) 
TAMATAVE, November 18, 1886. 


My Lorp,—I have the honour to report that lately the Slave-trade upon the south- 
west coast of Madagascar has largely increased in magnitude ; and I beg to enclose a 
copy of a petition from a Norwegian missionary and several traders residing in the 
neighbourhood of St. Augustine’s Bay, on the south-west coast of Madagascar, 
upon the subject, and the injury it is causing British trade. I also enclose the copy 
of a letter from M. Rostvic, the Norwegian missionary, which explains the matter 
more fully. 

The vessels and people employed in the traffic are European, and chiefly French, 
and the cause of it is from the fact that lately the planters in the French Island of 
Réunion have found it impossible to obtain sufficient labour for their sugar estates, the 
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Indian Government having stopped the immigration of coolies pending the settlement 
of some difference with the French Government. 

Planters in Réunion are becoming utterly ruined ; labour they must obtain, or 
become bankrupt ; and from information I have received from various sources, I am of 
the opinion that, unless checked soon, this new traffic in Slaves is destined to assume 
large proportions. 

I have the honour to further report that I am communicating with the Hova 
Government upon the subject, a copy of which letter I enclose, and that I have also 
written to the English Admiral on the East Indian Station, and Mr. Sr. Joun, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Réunion, giving them the necessary information. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) JOHN G. HAGGARD. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY TO ViscouNT LYONS. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 22, 1887. 
My Lorp, 


With reference to despatches from Mr. HaGGarp, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Madagascar, and Mr. St. Joun, Her Majesty’s Consul at Réunion, relating to a Slave- 
trade that has sprung up between the south-west coast of Madagascar and the Island 
of Réunion, I now transmit to your Excellency herewith, for your information, copies 
of further despatches, as marked in the margin, that have been received from the 
above-mentioned officers on this subject. 

As there is every ground for believing that this traffic is being carried on, 
accompanied by great abuses and cruelties, I have to request your Excellency to 
represent the matter to the French Government, who will doubtless have received 
Reports from the Governor of Réunion, who is said to be engaged in investigating the 
cases brought to his notice. 

If the Reports received by us are correct, both British and French subjects have 
been, directly or indirectly, concerned in this nefarious traffic. Her Majesty's 
Government have instructed their naval officers, and their Colonial and Consular 
officials, to take immediate steps with a view to investigation and suppression, and 
they do not doubt that the action of the French Government will be equally prompt 
and decisive. 


I am, Xc., 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


GUATEMALA. 


NExT to the voluminous pages devoted to the Slave-trading delinquencies of 
France, stands, in strange contrast, one single page, devoted to the affairs of 
another Republic — Guatemala, the only entry on which is the following 
satisfactory announcement :— 
Mr. GASTRELL TO THE Ear or IppESLEIGH.—(Received January 10, 1887.) 
GUATEMALA, Vovember 26, 1886. 


My Lorp, 
I have the honour to quote, for your Lordship’s information, the following 
Article (No. 10) of the new Constitution of Salvador (13th August, 1886) :— 
“Every man is free in the Republic. No one shall be a Slave who enters its 
territory, and no one shall be a citizen who traffics in Slaves.” 
I have, &c., 
(Signed) J. P. H. GASTRELL. 
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history of the Arabs in Africa. 


( Continued.) 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Arab influence was spread chiefly over- 
the Soudan, Nubia, Kordofan, and perhaps in Darfur. As regards Waday, BARTH 

thinks that Islam only took root there in 1640, and NACHTIGAL says that the tribe 
which first embraced Islam was recognised as the true owner ofthe soil, those who were 
forced to do so not being considered to be on the same footing ; whilst those, again, who 
only recently gave up paganism, are, even now, looked upon more in the light of Slaves 
than of freemen. The Baghirmi received Islam from Sultan ABDALLAH between 1598 
and 1608 ; the Katsina in the seventeenth century ; and the inhabitants of Kano some- 
what later. Nevertheless, as BARTH says, the great majority of the population of the 
Haussa countries, especially that of the towns, remained faithful to paganism until the 
fanatic, FouLBas, obliged them to declare openly for Islam. In spite of this, there 
still exist many elements of paganism in the States of Kano and Katsina. NacHTiGAL 
has not been able to determine when the people of Tibesti renounced it. 

However difficult it may be to draw the line of demarcation between the Moslem 
and the pagan populations, in the seventeenth century it may be generally admitted, 
that all the Soudan north of the ninth degree of latitude had then embraced Islam. 

The third period extends from the seventeenth century to the present time. The 
Foulbés were chiefly instrumental in propagating Arab influence during this period. 
Up to that date they had been content with founding colonies of shepherds in Centra} 
Soudan ; but at the beginning of this century they were seized with an ardent zeal and 
religious frenzy which threatened a complete revolution. OTHMAN DAN Fopio, @ 
priest of the province of Gobir, began a holy war against the pagan populations of the 
Haussa tribes. The Foulbés, as conquerors, overran the country as far as the ocean 
to the west, and penetrated far to the south and south-west. They attacked Bornu, 
but without success. OrnMan then divided the conquered territories into two parts, 
that of Gandoa to the west, and that of Sokoto to the east, and charged the rulers of 
these two kingdoms with converting the native pagans to the religion of Islam. The 
sovereigns of Sokoto extended their rule to Adamawa. The father of the present 
Sultan, Marr—em Apama, founded a new Mohammedan kingdom on the ruins of 
several pagan states, of which the most important was that of Kokomi. The 
conquerors, having become agriculturists (colonists) strove to reconstruct what they had 
destroyed. After having ravaged enormous stretches of country they again returned to 
civilisation, after their manner. ‘To establish political union they annihilated multitudes 
of natives, and the separate states, once reunited under one sceptre, were opened to 
more extended commerce. Thus the explorer, Mr. JosepH THOMsoN, was enabled to 
write in the Contemporary Review that, in comparing the degraded populations of the 
coast of Guinea and the banks of the lower Niger, with those of Central Soudan, what 
he witnessed among the latter was entirely contrary to what he had expected. He 
was in the heart of Africa, in the midst of veritable negro populations, but how 
differently situated from any of those he had previously found in his travels! He 
found there large well-built towns, and people well dressed, and conducting themselves 
with well preserved dignity. On every side he found signs of an industrious com- 
munity, far advanced in the path of civilisation, pursuing divers trades, utilising the 
different metals, weaving and dyeing cloth, the markets being well attended. Savage 
tribes had been transformed into half-civilised nations ; fetichism, with its degrading 
rites, had disappeared before Islam, which had inspired these blacks with a new being 
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Thomson adds that Islam now reigns from the Nile to the Atlantic, and from the 
Sahara to the sixth or even the fourth degree north of the equator. 

Indeed, according to BARTH, Logon was invaded towards the end of last century. 
When he passed through it, many of the youngsters in the towns remembered that 
their parents had been born pagans, and had become Moslems only recently. In the 
country, however, the majority are still attached to paganism. 

In the region of the Upper Niger and Upper Senegal, Arab fanaticism was stirred 
up by the Marabout Et HapJ Omar, who, on his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
in 1854 or 1855, presented himself as a prophet to the populations of Western Soudan. 
He armed his Slaves, mustered his followers, and, with the Koran in one hand and a 
‘sword in the other, he began a war of conquest fraught with frightful atrocities. At 
the head of 20,000 fanatical and greedy adventurers, he threw himself upon the 
Mandingoes of Bambuk in order to convert them, and then marched towards Upper 
Senegal, and against Sego, where the Bambaras were still pagans, but being repulsed 
he turned towards Kaarta whose inhabitants he either killed or converted. In 1857, 
he attempted to expel the French from Fort Medina, but he experienced a heavy 


‘defeat. His descent upon Timbuctoo, in 1863, proved equally disastrous. Later on 
he fortified himself in Sego and Massina, where he subjugated the Bambaras who were 
located there, compelling them by threats to embrace Islam. That religion has, since 
then, been carried to the coast of Guinea, either by military expeditions, or by the 
caravans of the Haoussas. Moslems abound at Sierra Leone. In Liberia they out- 
number the pagans. Lagos contains 10,000. According to the statement of Cardinal 
LAVIGERIE, there are, to-day, between the Soudan and the Niger, over sixty millions 
of Moslems. Mr. BLYDEN also says that “ between Sierra Leone and Egypt, Islam is 
the only intelligent, moral, and commercial power. It has captivated the most gifted 
tribes; it has imprinted its mark on their social and religious life. Its adherents 
govern the policy and the commerce of almost all Africa north of the equator. From 
the important towns which they have founded on the Niger and its tributaries, they 
send caravans in all directions, to Abyssinia and Egypt, to Algeria and Morocco, to 
Liberia as well as to the Gambia, and even as far as Cape Coast.” 


(To be continued ). 





Pill for the Abolition of Slaveebolding by 
British Subjects. 


‘OnE of the most formidable obstacles with which the ANTI-SLAVERY SOcIFTY 
has had to contend, during the past ae pe years, has been the countenance 
and support given to the Slave-trade and Slavery in foreign States, by 
British subjects. The law as to S/ave-holding by British subjects, apart from 
the question of buying, selling, or transferring Slaves, is in a most unsatis- 
, factory state, and has given rise to more than one case of injustice. With a 
view, therefore, to meet the doubts which have been at various times raised 
by certain of the judges, the ANTI-SLAVERY Society has had prepared a 
Draft Bill for the Consolidation of the Laws against the Slave-trade, and 
which they hope will be sufficient to meet any cases of Slave-holding by 
British subjects which may at any time arise. 

The Bill, which is entitled ‘‘.4 Bz/l to Amend and Consolidate the Law 
relating to Slavery,’ has been brought into the House of Commons by 
Mr. ALFRED E. Pease, M.P., and is backed by the following Members of 
Parliament: Sir RopertT Fow ter, Sir JoHN Kennaway, Mr. WInNTER- 
BOTHAM, Mr. Henry ANSTRUTHER, and others. The second reading had been 
fixed for the 18th July, but as the Government required that day for their 
own business, the Bill had to be postponed. 
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REVIEWS. 
Emin Pasha in Central Africa. 


(BEING a CoLLEcTIoN or His LETTERS AND JouRNALS.)* 


In the Reporter for January and February, pages 17-18, we gave a notice of 
this work. We have since gone carefully through this enormous volume, 
which is certainly a monument of the industry and varied acquirements of 
the extraordinary man who, for the last ten or twelve years, has ruled over 
the Equatorial Provinces of Africa. It is also a monument of the patience of 
Mrs. R. W. FELk1n, who has translated into such excellent English the five 
hundred and odd closely printed pages from the original German. 

Our readers will remember that Emin Paswa, 2¢ SCHNITZER, is a Prussian 
doctor, now forty-eight years old. He was appointed to his important govern- 
ment by the late General Gorpon, who had a remarkable eye for detecting 
the latent qualities of the officers by whom he was surrounded, and a better 
appointment he never made. 

Emin’s knowledge of European languages is very remarkable, especially 
when one considers that he has for the last twelve years been buried in the 
very heart of the mysterious region which contains the sources of the Nile, 
and that during the whole of that time he has had very little contact with 
white men, and this was mostly derived from one or two visits paid to 
Khartoum before the Maup1 insurrection broke out. There is nothing to 
show that Emin Pasua was ever in England, and yet we have received from 
him several long letters written in almost perfect English—most of these 
having been already printed in Zhe Zimes nearly verbatim. His knowledge 
of Arabic and several African dialects is also very considerable. 

Of the book itself it is impossible to speak adequately in the small space 
available to us in these columns ; but we would remark that had the editors 
seen their way to print the voluminous matter contained in his letters in 
two volumes instead of one, separating the scientific matter from the descriptive 
narrative, we think that the book would have been very much more generally 
read by the public than is now likely to be the case. Unfortunately we have 
no room for further extracts than those we have given at various times, but we 
would call attention to the last letter in the book, which was printed in the 
Reporter for September and October last year, from which we repreduce the 
last important sentence, which cannot be too often impressed upon the notice 
of the people of England. 

Emin Witt Nort ForsakE His PEopte. 


I should like here again to mention that if a relief expedition comes to us, I will 
on no account leave my people. We have passed through troublous times together, 








* Edited and annotated by Professors SCHWEINFURTH and RATZEL, and Drs, FELKIN 
and HARTLAUS. London: GEORGE PHILIP & Son. 1888. 
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.and I consider it would be a shameful act on my part were I todesert them. They are, 
notwithstanding all their hardships, brave and good, with the exception of the 
Egyptians. We have known each other many years, and I do not think it would be 
easy at present for a stranger to take up my work and to win at once the confidence 
of the people. It is, therefore, out of the question for me to leave, so I shall remain. 
All we would ask England to do, is to bring about a better understanding with Uganda, 
and to provide us with a free and safe way to the coast. This is all we want. Evacuate 
our territory? Certainly not! 

Before this is in the hands of our readers, we sincerely trust that letters 
from EMIN will have been received announcing the arrival of Mr. STANLEY 
and his expedition, and that these two intrepid and diplomatic leaders will be 
able to negotiate with the people of Uganda for an open route to the coast 
‘through their country, or failing this, through the country of the Masai. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER.* 


Ix the two bulky volumes now before us, Mr. T. Wemyss Reip has given to 
“the world a most interesting and valuable record of the life of a very 
remarkable man, whose career as a philanthropist, a statesman, and above all 
‘as a Christian gentleman, is well worthy to be studied by the young men of 
the present generation. Mr. Forster sprang from the ranks, and his 
‘sympathies were eminently with the struggling masses of the people, both in 
this country and in other lands, and his one great object in life was to do good 
to his fellow men. The only son of a notable Quaker preacher and missionary, 
he was early schooled in the practice of virtue and self-denial, whilst from his 
refined and beautiful mother—a sister of the first Sir THos. FoweE_t Buxton— 
he inherited many of those sterling points of character which were so largely 
developed in after life. From his excellent father he no doubt derived much 
of that Anti-Slavery enthusiasm which characterized his early years, and 
made him an ardent fellow-worker with Mr. Buxton, in the cause of human 
freedom, for it must be remembered that WILLIAM Forster, the father, it 
was who first induced Buxton to turn his attention to the question of 
Slavery. 

Since the life of the Ear oF SHAFTESBURY, we question if a more 
interesting biography has appeared than that now under review. It is really 
fascinating reading, and carries us back to those times long since passed away 
when we first heard Mr. Forster, as a very young man, deliver a lecture 

before a Yorkshire Mechanics’ Institute. We remember perfectly how much we 
were struck by his personal appearance and great sang frotd, The varied life 
-of this remarkable man, who began his business career by sorting wool with 
his own hand, and passed steadily through all the grades until he became a 











* London: Chapman & Hall, 1888. 
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prosperous Bradford manufacturer, with hundreds of hands in his employ, is 
well told by the biographer. His own prosperity only made him the more 
attentive to the requirements of those under him, and he never lost an 
opportunity, in the House or out of it, of benefiting his fellow-men. Of 
course such a man found his way into Parliament ; and, when there, he soon 
became indispensable as a member of the Government. The Education Act 
is his great monument, and his career in Ireland, though not relished by 
Home Rulers, obtained all but universal respect for the person and character 
of the Minister, who in earlier days was one of the most active of those who 
helped the Irish peasant to fight against the ruthless scourge of famine and 
disease. Mr. ForsTER’s marriage was a singularly happy and fortunate one, 
and his name will ever be inseparably with that of the great Dr. ARNOLD, 
whose daughter he married, and who was his right hand in many a difficult 
struggle. 

The reader must turn to the work itself for a life of the great and good 
man who so long served his country, and was called to the Cabinet to assist 
in the Government of this Empire, for his varied career can only be studied 
fully in those pages. We must confine our view to Mr. ForsTER as an 
Abolitionist and Emancipator. 

In Mr. Rerp’s first volume a great deal is said about W. E. ForsTer’s 
Anti-Slavery work during the years of his early manhood, and to those who 
remember only his honourable Parliamentary career it may be difficult to 
realize how closely he once stood side by side with Buxton in the fight 
against Slavery—even to the point of volunteering to go out himself with the 
unfortunate Niger expedition—though fortunately for his country this test of 
his sincerity was not allowed to be tried. Although Mr. Forster did not so 
publicly ally himself with the ANTI-SLAVERY cause in his later and more 
active years, his hatred of Slavery was as strong as ever. In 1861 he first 
entered Parliament, and in the same year broke out the great rebellion in the 
United States. Mr. Forster was one of the few politicians who saw at 
a glance that the whole question turned upon Slavery, and he steadily and 
persistently supported the cause of the Northern States. “ The war arose,” 
he said, ‘‘ from the difficulty of solving the problem whether Christians and 
civilized men should keep millions of their fellow-creatures in bondage, and 
treat them as though they were beasts.”’ 

The result proved the correctness of his forecast, though at the time the 
bulk of the educated and influential classes of England strongly gave their 
sympathies to the Southern Slave-owners. 

We are rather surprised to find that after this period scarcely an allusion 
is made to Mr. Forstrer’s Anti-Slavery sentiments, excepting in the 
following extract of a letter to his wife on November 12th, 1882,—“ My 
journey into the City is like returning to the occupation and interests of my 
youth, I am going to the old AnTI-SLAVERY OFFICE, in New Broad Street, to 
get up information for my short speech on Wednesday. The demand for 
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boys for eunuchs and domestic Slaves is really as destructive as for girls. The 
weight of the meeting falls on me, as have to move the important resolution. 
I have seen DILLon, who evidently wishes us to press the Government to urge 
‘on the KHEDIvE the abolition of S/avery as the real means of stopping the 
Slave-trade.” 

The visit to the ANTI-SLAVERY OFFICE above alluded to was just before 
a Public Meeting held by the Society in Willis’s Rooms, on the 15th 
November, 1882. Over this meeting the late Eart oF SHAFTESBURY 
presided, his last public action in connection with the work in which 
throughout his life he had been interested. 

The Resolution moved by Mr. Forster, in a powerful speech, was 
seconded by His EMINENCE CARDINAL MANNING, who from the date of 
this meeting has been a warm supporter of the Anti-SLaverY SOcIETY, and 
is still, at the age of 80 years, a member of its CoMMITTEE. 

Early in 1884, Mr. ForsTER very heartily co-operated with the ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society in raising the funds for the establishment of a Home in 
Cairo, for Freed Women Slaves. In this work he took an especial interest, 
and induced many of his personal friends to subscribe handsomely to its 
funds. The work still goes on very satisfactorily, and many women, who 
have escaped from Slavery, have found a refuge in the Home until situations, 
as domestic servants, could be found for them. 

No mention is made in the volumes before us of a very important Anti- 
Slavery episode in Mr. Forster’s life in connection with the Jubilee of 
Emancipation in the British Colonies. When Mr. Forster was asked by the 
Society to take part in a Jubilee Meeting, he immediately threw himself, 
heart and soul, into the movement, and with his characteristic energy 
determined that the meeting should be one of National importance. He 
placed himself unreservedly at the disposal of the Society, and was in constant 
communication with its Chairman, his old friend, Mr. EpmMunp SturGE, and 
the SECRETARY. 

It was Mr. ForsTer’s personal influence which secured the presence in 
the chair of H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALEs at an overflowing meeting in the 
Guildhall, and also the presence of the leading members of the Government 
and of the Opposition, His speech on the occasion was an eloquent and 
important one, and he corrected with his own hand the report published by 
the Society. 

After this date Mr. ForsTer’s visits to the offices of the AnTI-SLAVERY 
Society rather increased than diminished, although to save his time the 
SECRETARY more often waited upon him at his residence in Eccleston Square. 
His anxiety as to the fate of GENERAL GorDON, and his warm interest in the 
work of the Carro Homg, brought him into close relations with a SocrETY 
whose work so largely occupied his thoughtful care during the years of his 
early manhood. 

Mr. ForsTER was never to be found in the ranks of those who pretend to 
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think that the work of the Anti-SLavery Soctety is. now finished. So 
long as Africa remains the hunting-ground of Slave raiders, and so -long as 
the Mohammedan countries of the East afford a market for human chattels, 
the energies of the Society must be devoted to the extinction of this “ sum of 
all human villainies.” 


THE LATE BISHOP PARKER. 

In our last number we briefly chronicled the sad death of the Rev. J. 
BLACKBURN and BisHop PARKER, within a fortnight of each other, and at 
the same place, Usambiro, at the south end of Victoria Nyanza. Zhe Church 
Misstonary Intelligencer for July publishes letters from the three survivors, 
who were with the Bishop and his friend when they died, and it is seldom 
that a more touching or painful recital has been forwarded to England from 
the heart of Africa. 

The five brethren faithfully working in this distant corner of the Lorp’s 
vineyard suddenly have to realize the truth of the Saviour’s words “Two 
men shall be in the field ; the one shall be taken and the other left.” Of the 
three devoted men now remaining to carry on the work, one is about 
to start for Uganda, to strengthen the hands of the only missionary there, 
Mr. Gorpon, regardless of the threat that Mwanea is determined to hold the 
white men as hostages, whom he will slay without mercy if he finds that any 
hostile approach by Europeans is reported. Considering the facility with 
which such rumours are raised and believed by the ignorant and credulous 
natives, the situation is fraught with imminent danger. 

The spectacle afforded by this little band, ready to lay down their lives 
in the Master’s service, and to carry on the work in which two of their 
Bishops have lately perished, is one that must enlist the sympathies and 
admiration of all. 


AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P., will, on the re-assembling of Parliament, 
in November, give notice of Motion for an Address to Her Majesty, 
praying her to take concert with the Governments of Europe as to the 
best means of putting a stop, to the horrors of the African Slave-trade. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


THE following gentlemen have been elected Corresponding Members of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY :— 
His EMINENCE, CARDINAL LaviGERIE (Archbishop of Algeria and Tunis), 
Commander V. Lovett Cameron, R.N.,and Rev. LaurENcE Scotr 
(lately returned from Lake Nyassa). 
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THE CONFERENCE OF BISHOPS AT LAMBETH, 1888. 


THE following correspondence has taken place between the Secretary of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society and His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY :— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, NEw Broap SrreeEt, Lonpon, E.C. 
6th Fuly, 1888. 
To His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY,‘ President, and the 
Right Reverend Prelates, Members of the Lambeth Conference. 

The Committee of the BririsH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY have had 
their attention called to the practice which still exists in some native Christian Churches 
of Slave-holding, and even of Slave-trading. It appears that even the Ministers of 
these Churches are not clear from this unchristian practice, and that some of these 
Churches are under the control of Bishops of the Anglican Church. 

The fact of Christians holding Slaves in a country like Africa, where most of the 
natives are heathen, appears to the Committee to present a formidable obstacle to the 
policy of emancipation which England has taken upon herself to carry out wherever 
she rules or possesses any control. 

In the carrying out of this work, which is the one object for which this Society 
exists, the Committee are assured that they must enlist the sympathies and full 
co-operation of all Christian Churches, and they would respectfully urge upon the 
Conference now sitting at Lambeth to give such an expression of its views upon this 
subject that native Christian ministers in Africa and elsewhere may feel it incumbent 
upon them to insist upon the full recognition of the perfect equality of human rights 
which is enjoined by the Christian dispensation by declining to admit to the full 
privileges of the Church any persons who hold or deal in Slaves. 

The Committee enclose copies of a document circulated amongst missionary 
bodies by the Anti-Stavery Society in October last, in which the views of the 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, held in 1840-3, upon the question of Slave-holding by 
Christian communities are clearly set forth, and they earnestly trust that the Conference 
now sitting to discuss the affairs of the Church will be prepared to confirm the principle 


therein laid down. 
(By Order) CHAS, H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


LAMBETH CONFERENCE, 
[Repry.] Fuly 12th, 1888. 
DEAR SIR, 
I am directed by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, enclosing four copies of the Document*containing— 
Resolutions 1, 2, Convention 1843. 
Resolution, Anti-Slavery Committee, 7th October, 1887, 
and Memorial on Slave-holding by Native Christians, and to say the documents will be 
duly laid before the Conference. ‘I am at the same time:to call your attention to the 
rule of the Conference, that in no case can any answer be returned to any Memorials 
or Resolutions laid before it. 
I am, truly yours, 
RANDALL T. DAVIDSON, 
Honorary Secretary of the Conference. 
C. H. ALven, Esq. 
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